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EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY' 


•  JOHN  A.  SEXSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Pasadena,  California 

DEMOC'RACY  is  essentially  a  cooperative 
enterprise.  As  one  examines  the  history 
of  our  own  nation,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  situations  that  confronted 
the  founders  of  our  government,  hut  one  is 
equally  astonished  at  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  these  simple  situations  produced.  As 
an  example:  it  may  seem  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  for  a  group  of  dissatisfied  pilgrims  to 
have  chartered  a  boat  and  left  for  ports  un¬ 
known,  when  conditions  were  intolerable  and 
hope  of  relief  unlikely.  In  fact,  it  seems 


’  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  coun¬ 
ty,  city,  and  district  superintendents  of  schools  of 
the  State  of  California  at  the  1935  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Coronado,  October  7-9. 


Education  in  a  democracy  must  show 
society  and  also  the  individual  how 
to  FulRII  their  mutual  oblisations 

obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
clearly  indicated  action  would  he  colonization 
in  new'  and  readily  available  areas.  However, 
the  problem  which  confronted  the  members 
of  that  group  when  they  assembled  to  draw 
up  what  has  since  been  called  the  “Mayflower 
Compact”  was  far  from  a  simple  one.  In  the 
draw'ing  of  that  agreement,  the  signers  faced 
age-old  complications  and  the  necessity  of 
formulating  for  themselves  new’  and  untried 
procedures  in  government,  if  they  hojTed  to 
escape  conditions  far  w'orse  than  those  from 
which  they  had  come. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  elements 
in  these  two  well-known  historical  events  to 
bring  out  the  problem  I  desire  to  emphasize; 


namely,  ihc  cxtrc*mc  ditticulty  ot  |^K*rtecting 
the  workable  procedures  essential  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  consummation  ot  even  the  most  ele¬ 
mental  of  our  democratic  concepts.  We  have 
envisioned  a  far  lietter  society  than  we  have 
Ixren  able  to  produce.  Our  difficulty  seems  to 
l>e,  not  in  the  field  ot  ideals,  hut  in  the  field 
of  institutions,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  re¬ 
actions. 

.\s  the  late  Dr.  Suzzallo  said: 

l)cm(KT.ic\,  a  \va\  ratlicr  than  an  tml.  It  must 
Ik*  rcmcnihcntl  at  the  outset  that  a  (ienuM.rae\  loeuscs 
Its  attention  on  a  way  of  noinj*.  rather  tlian  on  a 
fixed  destination,  and  that  it  knows  better  the  man¬ 
ner  of  life  which  it  wishes  to  lead  in  its  scKial  jour- 
neyin^s  than  it  docs  the  end  of  tts  ioiirney.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  a  system  of  aspirations,  of  reijininj;  values,  of 
essential  procedures,  rhese  must  be  incor|K>rated  in 
human  carriers  of  >i(kk1  citizens  if  they  arc  finally  to 
Ixrcome  part  and  parcel  of  the  social  orj;ani/.ation 
prtKcss  which  we  call  .American  civilization.  .And  it 
IS  throu>4h  the  educative  process  of  the  scIkkiI  and 
other  institutions  that  we  shall  translorm  raw  humans 
into  civilizetl  men  and  women." 

In  no  area  is  this  concept  more  applicable 
than  in  that  pertaining  to  schools — education. 
Without  much  dissent,  and  with  striking 
agreement,  the  founders  of  our  nation  voiced 
their  faith  in  free,  universal  education  as  the 
essential  element  in  a  democratic  society.  Yet 
these  same  founders  tailed  to  make  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  education  in  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and,  for  nearly  a  century  after  the 
founding  of  the  nation,  little  practical  progress 
was  made  in  establishing  even  the  schools 
necessary  for  educational  opjxirtunities  at  the 
most  rudimentary  levels. 

New  Understanding  of  Educational  Needs 

I'or  a  little  less  than  a  century,  and  with 
increasing  temjx)  for  the  period  from  1890  to 
1929,  progress  in  popularizing  free,  universal 
education  went  forward.  Indeed,  some  thought 
in  the  1920’s  that  we  were  “over  the  top” — 
that  free,  universal  educational  opportunities 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university 
were  well  toward  accomplishment.  But  we 
now  face  unexjKcted  dilemmas.  First  of  all, 
education  that  begins  at  the  kindergarten  is 
now  recognized  as  starting  four  or  five  years 

*  Department  of  Superintendence.  National  Educa¬ 
tion  .Association,  Official  Report,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
February  20-25,  1932,  p.  115. 


too  late;  and,  secondly,  wc  are  more  than  * 
aware  that  financial  sup[X)rt  for  our  system 
of  public  education,  even  at  the  present  level,  | 
is  threatening  to  break.  J 

Education  Judged  by  Social  Results 

This  is  true  despite  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  value  of  school  administration  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  inrtuence  and  resjxinsihility  of 
the  scluKil  administrator  have  grown  steadily 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

d'he  point  that  many  persons  seem  to  miss 
is  that  education  in  the  United  States  has 
hectime  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
economic,  political,  social,  moral,  and  aesthe¬ 
tic  life  anil  welfare  of  the  .\merican  people. 

Its  values  must  he  reflected,  therefore,  in  the 
effect  it  produces  within  these  fields.  If  edu¬ 
cation,  costing  (as  it  does)  a  considerable 
[X)rtion  of  the  social  income,  comes  to  have 
little  or  no  social  implication,  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  should  come  to  he  regarded  as  para¬ 
sitic,  feeding  ofT  the  lx>dy  jxilitic  hut  contrib¬ 
uting  in  no  adequate  way  to  social  well-being. 

.\gain,  quoting  Dr.  Suzzallo: 

Wc  must  make  the  scIkkiI's  main  business  that  of 
ileieloiiing  an  effective  siKial  |xrson  rather  than  a 
successful  inilividual.  T  he  fruits  of  education  must  | 
be  more  largely  public  than  jirivate.  We  can  justify  I 
taxing  all  for  the  education  of  all  only  when  the  j 
results  are  more  social  than  personal.  I  his  is  not  a 
new  conception  in  theory,  but  its  full  and  effective 
acceptance  in  practice  will  be  new,  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  far-reaching.  It  will  change  radically  the 
traditionally  inilividualistic  and  academic  bent  of  all  | 
scluKils  below  the  senior  college  and  the  professional  I 
schiHtls  -that  is,  of  common,  liln-ral  schiHiling.*  I 

Wherein,  then,  lies  security  and  stability 
for  our  public  schools.'  Surely,  in  the  con¬ 
structive  relationships  between  the  school 
and  the  learner.  Such  truisms  as  “the  schools 
exist  for  the  children”  are  meaningless  if 
they  imply  only  that  the  children  are  the  sole 
consumers  of  such  educational  ofTerings  as  we 
are  prepared  to  make.  They  become  mean¬ 
ingful  only  as  we  demonstrate  that  our 
schools  meet  child  needs  in  such  a  society  as 
ours. 

.Ml  of  us  recognize  the  fundamental  char¬ 
acter  of  the  issues  relating  to  curriculum. 

^Ihiil.  p.  115. 
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'I  hcre  can  he  no  tjuestion  tliat  vve  must  shift 
the  emphasis  trom  “universal  education  op¬ 
portunity  ”  or  from  “more  education"  to  an 
honest  endca\a)r  to  oiler  a  t\pe  ol  etlucation 
that  contrihutes  signihcantly  to  the  acliieve- 
ment  of  desirable  goals  lor  hoth  the  indiviil- 
ual  and  the  society.  lust  as  the  curriculum 
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IS  fundamentally  im[X)rtant,  so  also  is  the 
institutional  expression  of  the  agency  of  edu¬ 
cation — the  school.  At  this  [xtint,  the  local 
problems  of  jx^rsonnel,  buildings,  ce]uipment, 
sup[X)rt,  and  those  other  problems  of  coun¬ 
try,  state,  and  national  participation,  organi 
zation,  and  supjxtrt,  clamor  for  continuous 
modification  and  readjusttuent.  Modification 
and  readjustment  must  go  on  in  a  crowded 
social  arena  wherein  momentous  struggles 
and  contests  are  in  continuous  progress.  The 
right  to,  and  the  res[X)nsihility  tor,  the  out¬ 
comes  of  these  educational  issues  rest  with 
the  [People.  In  the  rejxjrt  of  President  Hoo¬ 
ver’s  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  we  find 
this  statement; 

Mcnlcrn  life  is  everywhere  onuplicaleil,  hut  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States,  wlure  iininijiration  from 
many  lands,  rapid  mobility  within  the  country  itself, 
lack  of  established  classes  or  castes  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  social  changes,  the  tendency  to  seize  ujion  new 
tvpes  of  machines,  rich  natural  resources,  and  vast 


driving  power,  have  hurried  us  dizzily  away  from 
the  days  of  the  frontier  into  a  whirl  of  mixlernisms 
which  almost  passes  belief. 

.\long  with  this  amazing  mobility  and 
complexity,  there  has  run  a  marked  indifier- 
ence  to  the  interrelation  among  the  parts  of 
our  huge  social  systems.  Powerful  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  have  gone  their  own  way 
without  realizing  the  meaning  of  the  old 
phrase,  “No  man  liveth  unto  himself.” 

d'he  old  American  community,  with  its 
solidarity,  its  community  of  interests,  insti¬ 
tutions,  customs,  and  neighlxarliness,  has  been 
supplanted  by  a  society  of  complex  social 
groupings,  occupying  neighborhoods,  but  pre¬ 
senting,  in  fact,  a  conglomeration  of  occupa¬ 
tional,  social,  religious,  racial,  national,  poli¬ 
tical,  economic,  professional,  and  vested-inter¬ 
est  groups. 

Required  Factors  in  Social  Planning 

It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  democracy 
must  operate.  The  right  to  rule  resides  in  the 
people;  the  ^xople  must  think  for  themselves, 
solve  their  problems,  build  and  o^ierate  their 
institutions,  and  set  up  their  effective  controls 
toward  desired  goals.  If  they  fail,  they  can¬ 
not  rule.  Some  advantage  is  gained,  as 
Prolessor  1.  Stanley  Ciray  [X)ints  out,  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  representative  democracy  and  leav¬ 
ing  our  problems  to  those  elected  tor  this 
pur[x)se;  but,  even  then,  only  those  who  elect 
can  judge  the  efficiency  of  those  who  govern. 
The  duties  of  citizenship  are  onerous  and 
unremitting.  I'hey  involve  the  ability,  the 
willingness,  and  the  obligation  to  thinly,  or,  as 
it  is  more  often  stated,  to  solve  problems. 

Social  planning  is  admittedly  difficult,  and 
progress  therein  necessarily  slow  and  halting, 
d'wo  major  factors  are  involved  if  we  are  to 
make  progress.  ’I'lie  first  has  to  do  with  the 
learner — we  Jiiust  have  increased  information 
as  to  his  nature,  his  needs,  and  his  ^X)ten- 
tialities;  the  second  has  to  do  with  increas¬ 
ing  understanding  of  the  learning  process — 
what  it  is,  how  it  takes  place,  when  it  has 
been  effected. 

In  the  terms  of  a  modern  philosophy  of 
education,  we  may  say  that  education  is  “a 
process  of  growth  through  the  reconstruction 
of  exjierience  toward  the  best  possible  out- 
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COMICS  lor  the  individual  and  lor  llic  society 
ol  wliich  he  is  a  part.”  Cioing  lurlher,  we 
may  say  that  desirable  oulct)mes  tor  the  in¬ 
dividual  are  evidenced  by:  (1)  an  enriched 
sense  of  values,  appreciations,  attitudes,  re- 
sjx)nses,  and  behaviors;  (2)  a  scientific  out¬ 
look  and  a  scientihe  method  as  he  pursues 
l>oth  his  vocation  and  his  avtK'ation;  (^)  a 
growing  sense  ot  social  consciousness  ot  re- 
s[)onsibility  in  such  matters  as  honesty,  mor¬ 
ality,  etc.,  allecting  the  personality  ami  the 
happiness  of  others. 

Desirable  outcomes  for  society  are  evi¬ 
denced  by:  (1)  a  civilization  in  which  there 
are  increasingly  those  values  which  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  society — as 
Dr.  Kilpatrick  so  convincingly  repeats,  “the 
rapid  and  continued  improvement  ol  the 
culture  that  nourishes  us”;  (2)  a  world  in 
which  wealth,  beauty,  and  the  imperishable 
values  are  conserved,  improved,  and  made 
increasingly  available  for  the  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind;  (  3)  a  developing  world 
society  and  world  economy  wherein  personal-- 
ity  may  expand  to  its  lull  potentiality. 

The  administrator  must  examine  his  school 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  his  learner.  No 
matter  how  much  he  may  value  education 
“as  it  has  been  going  on,”  he  cannot  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  of  the  modern  school  and 
be  oblivious  of  the  learner  and  the  just  de¬ 
mands  of  the  learner  that  his  problems,  his 
needs,  his  goals,  be  given  rational  considera¬ 
tion.  This  precludes,  not  necessarily  all  the 
curriculum,  organization,  and  method  of  the 
present,  but  only  their  proper  place  in  a  work¬ 
able  plan  for  today,  modified  where  modifica¬ 
tion  is  indicated  in  the  light  of  new  needs, 
individual  and  social,  and  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  w\\\  enable  the  school  to  make  a 
recognized  contribution  to  our  culture. 

Our  Practice  Is  Far  Behind  Our  Theory 

We  must  begin  with  learning  process. 
What  happens  when  we  learn?  Three  schools 
of  psychologists  attempt  the  answer:  Thorn¬ 
dike,  with  his  association  bonds;  Watson, 
with  his  liehaviorism;  and  Wortheimer,  with 
his  Gestalt  or  pattern. 

While  these  schools  may  differ,  they  give 
a  common  recognition  to  the  learner.  Under 


no  one  of  these  schools  may  we  set  a  child 
ilow  11  in  a  classroom  autocratically  controlled, 
teacher-dominated,  and  dedicated  to  a  fixed, 
static  curriculum,  and,  in  such  a  situation, 
develop  a  citizen  conditioned  to  a  democratic 
society.  Our  practice  is  decades  behind  our 
theory.  We  are  all  conscious  that  much  of 
present  practice  is  unsound  Irom  every  philo¬ 
sophical  and  psychological  approach.  There 
can  be  no  question  that,  as  Margaret  Bennett 
observes: 

Motivation  of  some  sort  involving  definite  pur- 
lH>ses,  plans,  and  ideals  of  the  goal  to  be  achieved 
IS  highly  important  for  the  learning  process.  With¬ 
out  this  motivation,  one  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  give  attention  and  put  forth  effort. 
This  sort  of  effort  needetl  for  effective  learning  is  not 
a  blind  straining  for  results,  but  a  fiKusing  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  directing  of  energy  which  will  result  in 
Mvid  and  intense  impressions  during  the  learning 
activity.  .  .  . 

Ex^icriments  have  also  suggested  that  satisfaction 
m  the  form  of  enjojment  of  the  learning  activity 
itself,  anil  of  a  sense  of  success  in  making  progress 
toward  or  reaching  predetermined  goals,  greatly 
facilitates  learning.  .  .  . 

A  third  condition  tor  effective  skill-learning  is  that 
of  pr.icticing  |)ersistently  until  the  desired  results 
h.ixe  been  achieved.* 

A  Divided  Culture  Produces  Divided 
Personalities 

These  principles  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
learning  situation  if  learning  is  to  result.  But 
a  few  visits  to  classrooms  in  most  school 
systems  will  convince  the  visitor  that  they  are 
consistently  ignored,  from  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  office  to  the  kindergarten,  and  on 
through  the  home  to  infancy  itself.  Through¬ 
out  our  total  society,  we  consciously  and  un¬ 
consciously  contribute  to  our  bewilderment 
and  to  the  detriment  of  our  culture.  We  set 
agency  against  agency,  intlucnce  against  influ¬ 
ence,  and,  by  a  divided  culture,  produce 
increasingly  divided  personalities. 

Environment  influences  learning.  Of  this 
truism,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  Dr.  Kil¬ 
patrick  says,  it  is  the  total  culture  that  edu¬ 
cates.  How  many  administrators  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  total  environment  of  the  learner, 
or  even  of  what  part  the  school  itself,  as  now 
conducted,  plays  in  that  total  environment, 
much  less  how  much  of  the  total  learning 

*  Margaret  E.  Bennett,  College  and  Life,  p.  93. 
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jf  the  intliviclual  is  shaped  by  his  school  and 
how  much  hy  other  physical,  psychological, 
ami  social  factors?  The  school,  as  now  con 
ceived,  is  far  from  being  an  all-inclusive 
institution. 

In  the  center  of  the  stage  (however  one 
conceives  the  school),  sits  the  child,  the  learn¬ 
er;  hy  his  side  stands  his  teacher.  In  the 
relationships  established  between  these  two 
main  characters,  the  play  must  proceed.  What 
are  the  possibilities  for  teaching?  In  theory, 
these  possibilities  are  limitless.  It  is  only  as 
we  contemplate  our  glaring  failures  that  we 
realize  how  far  we  must  go  in  improving  our 
teaching  if  we  are  to  retain  even  our  present 
status.  Such  a  situation  is  a  challenge  to 
teaching — to  learning  the  “way  of  truth  and 
ot  lite.“ 

A  New  Concept  ot  Responsibility 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  society 
itself  has  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  for  the  outcomes  for  individ 
uals.  For  years,  we  proceeded  under  the  con¬ 
cept  that  a  man  is  master  of  his  soul — that 
individuals,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  free 
will,  controlled  their  destinies.  We  girded 
man  for  the  conquest  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  spiritual  as  we  girded  him  for  the  physi¬ 
cal,  and  placed  upon  his  shoulders  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  results.  We  placed  su¬ 
preme  faith  in  education,  we  charged  it  with 
responsibility  for  all  that  came  into  human 
experience,  and  yet  we  confined  its  attention 
to  a  narrow  catalogue  of  academic  facts  and 
a  narrow  range  of  scholastic  skills  that  de¬ 
manded  a  realistic  attitude  toward  our  prob¬ 
lem,  or  a  progressive  discrediting  of  our 
endeavors. 

To  proclaim  blandly  that  education  is  a 
cure  all,  and  to  make  no  effort  to  apply  it 
to  our  ills,  is  quite  as  indefensible  as  to 
project  it  into  situations  and  utilize  it  for 
purposes  for  which  it  is  clearly  no  antidote. 
The  ultra-conservative  may  be  quite  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  blatant  progressive.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  approach  to  teaching,  with  respect  to 


goals,  purposes,  and  outcomes,  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  a  functioning  system  of  public  schools. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  minutiae  of 
educational  method  or  of  school  administra¬ 
tion.  I  seek  only  to  focus  the  attention  of 
administrators  on  some  basic  problems  in 
education. 

To  this  end,  certain  procedures  are  defi¬ 
nitely  indicated.  First,  is  the  broadening  of 
the  educational  process — or  learning  tech¬ 
nique — with  respect  to  an  increasing  number 
of  problems.  If  we  are  moving  toward  a 
“problem-solving”  kind  of  education,  then 
we  must  extend  our  learnings  into  increas¬ 
ingly  significant  situations. 

Second,  efficiency  in  school  administration 
will,  in  the  decade  ahead,  reside  far  more  in 
the  breadth  of  understanding  of  its  adminis¬ 
trators  with  respect  to  the  more  significant 
problems  of  our  society.  Administration  will 
necessarily  turn  its  attention  more  to  social 
[X)licy  and  less  to  the  minutiae  of  ojierative 
routine.  Only  in  this  way  may  our  schools 
occupy  a  strategic  position  in  our  society, 
either  with  respect  to  financial  supjxirt  or 
significant  service. 

The  sooner  we  begin  to  operate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  more  significant  problems  and 
get  away  from  the  mechanical  details  of  rou¬ 
tine,  the  sooner  will  the  public,  and  more 
especially  the  parents  of  our  students,  value 
and  respect  our  leadership. 

Numerous  plans  for  broadening  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  have  been  formulated.  Indeed, 
our  major  accomplishments  seem  to  consist  in 
formulating  high-sounding  programs  of  such 
general  pronouncements  that  we  escape  con¬ 
viction  on  charges  of  criminal  negligence  or 
professional  malpractice,  even  though  we  may 
do  nothing  practical  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  programs. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  add  to  the  volumi¬ 
nous  literature  in  this  field.  One  of  the  most 
practical  programs  that  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  set  forth  by  Dr.  Walter  G.  Beach 
and  Dr.  Edward  E.  Walker,  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  their  book,  “American  Social 
Programs.” 


Selections  from  the  poetry  of  business  will  appear  in  forthcoming  issues 
of  the  B.  E.  W.  Send  us  your  favorites. 
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A  new  year  is  beginning  for  every  one  of  you.  The  ship  of 
the  future  is  waiting,  with  billowing  sails,  for  you  to  embark  and 
begin  your  voyage.  New  discoveries  in  the  field  of  artistic  type¬ 
writing  await  you.  May  you  meet  them  with  confident  hearts 
and  a  determination  to  succeed. 

The  editor  of  this  department  wishes  each  of  you  the  happiest 
of  New  Years,  and  predicts  that  1936  will  disclose  many  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  for  those  typists  who  are  artistically  inclined. 

— Margaret  M.  McGinn. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 


•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

{Copyright,  19S6,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 


Chapter  XIV 

SHORTHAND  AND  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
(Continued) 

5. 

Ihc  impressions  of  youth  are  imperishable.  Ihirnetl  into  the  brain  of  Roger 
W  illiams  were  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  human  rights  which  he  had 
heard  so  eloc]uently  ex{X)unded  by  his  great  patrrin.  These  impressions  were 
reenforced  a  hundredtold  through  being  written  in  shorthand  and  transcribed 
in  longhand,  because  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  what  is  written  makes  a  far 
deeper  impression — cuts  a  deeper  brain  path,  as  it  were — than  what  is  merely 
s[X)ken,  heard,  or  read.  W'ith  Roger  Williams,  too,  those  early  impressions 
were  deepened  and  strengthened  by  his  protound  gratitude  to  his  patron. 

Here,  then,  we  believe,  is  to  he  found  the  source  of  the  impulses  that  actuated 
Roger  Williams  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  which  through  him  found  perma¬ 
nent  expression  in  the  constitutions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  that,  without  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand,  Roger  W^illiams  would  never  have  been  brought  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  great  lawyer;  and  without  the  education  which  he  received 
through  the  beneficence  of  Coke,  he  could  not  have  cpialified  for  the  ministry, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  wielded  the  influence  he  did  in  after  years.  For 
these  reasons  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  art  of  shorthand 
deserves  credit:  (1)  for  establishing  in  the  mind  of  Roger  Williams  the 
principles  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  foremost  exjxinent,  and  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world;  and  (2)  for 
gaining  him  the  educational  preparation  that  equipped  him  to  make  effective 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed. 

Lawyers  may  find  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  their  profession  implanted  in  the  mind  of  Roger  Williams  those 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  which  he  applied  with  such  far-reaching 
consequences  in  a  different  field.  The  principles  for  which  Coke  and  Williams 
fought  and  suffered  were  fundamentally  the  same — freedom  of  opinion,  and 
justice  to  all  men.  Roger  Williams  merely  carried  into  the  field  of  religious 
controversy  the  principles  his  great  patron  had  expounded  at  the  bar  and 
in  public  life.  This  is  shown  in  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  Roger 
Williams  by  the  authorities  of  the  Massachusetts  Ray  Colony.  Among  them 
were:  “That  he  had  asserted,  among  other  things,  that  the  civil  jxtwer  of  a 
state  could  not  properly  have  jurisdiction  over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that 
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the  King’s  Patent  conveyed  no  just  title  to  tlie  land  of  the  colonics,  which 
should  be  bought  from  its  rightful  owners,  the  Indians.”  In  those  days  these 
must  have  seemed  “wild  and  whirling  words,”  for,  as  Dr.  Winfred  E.  Garrison 
said  in  his  book,  “Intolerance,”  “At  the  time  when  Roger  Williams  was  banished 
from  Massachusetts  in  1635,  not  a  minister  in  England  dared  to  say,  or 
could  say  without  going  to  jail,  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  authority 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  Williams  had  been  openly  preaching  at  Salem  for 
two  years.”  That  was  the  time,  he  reminds  us,  when  the  Protestants  of  France 
were  having  their  troubles  in  a  Catholic  State,  when  Germany  was  going 
through  a  Thirty  Years’  War  “which  was  a  horror  of  intolerance  while  it 
lasted”  and  the  “Inquisition  was  in  full  swing  in  Spain  and  in  the  Papal  State.” 

The  doctrine  cmlx)died  in  the  last-mentit)nctl  charge  against  Roger 
Williams  will  remind  the  re.ider  of  the  stublx)rnness  with  which  William  Penn 
insisted  upon  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians  instead  of  confiscating  them. 
Roger  Williams  had  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Quakers,  but  the  same  inherent 
love  of  justice  to  all  men  governed  the  actions  of  the  great  Quaker  and  the 
great  advocate  of  freedom  of  religious  opinion. 

6. 

The  learned  librarian  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  Dr.  Reuben  A. 
Guild,  in  his  “Footprints  of  Roger  Williams,”  states:  “At  the  age  of  fourteen 
we  find  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  London  taking  notes  of  the  speeches, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  future  patron.  Sir  Edward  Coke.  By 
him  he  was  placed  in  the  Charterhouse  School,  being  the  second  scholar  whose 
name  was  entered  upon  the  records  of  that  noble  institution.  This  was  in  1614.” 

The  year  of  the  birth  of  Roger  Williams  has  never  been  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  is  generally  given  as  1604,  but  in  a  letter  dated  July  29,  1679,  he  said 
he  was  then  fourscore  years  old,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  was  born 
in  1599.  The  fact  that  he  was  able  to  report  in  shorthand  prior  to  1614  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  he  may  have  been  born  even  earlier  than  1599. 

7. 

It  is  a  long  stretch  from  the  time  of  Roger  Williams  to  that  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  but,  so  far  as  shorthand  is  concerned,  there  is  an  interesting  analogy — 
and  we  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  were  both  accomplished  writers  of 
shorthand.  Roger  Williams  owed  his  advancement  in  life,  and  his  subsequent 
career  of  incalculable  usefulness  to  the  world,  to  the  fact  that  he  reported  a 
speech,  or  speeches,  made  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
preparing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  his  speeches  was  reported  by  Charles  Lee  Swem,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  then  stenographer  to  the  writer.  The  transcript  of  the  report  was  so 
astonishingly  accurate,  as  President  Wilson  once  told  us,  that  he  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Swem,  young  as  he  was,  to  undertake  the  responsible  work  of  reporting 
the  many  speeches  he  delivered  during  his  campaign  for  the  presidency.  After¬ 
wards,  when  elected  president,  he  appointed  Mr.  Swem  as  his  private  stenographic 
secretary  and  the  official  reporter  of  all  his  speeches,  and  issued  an  order  that 
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none  ot  his  speeches  be  printed  without  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Swem  or  of  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Swem  traveled  with  Mr.  Wilson  to  Europe  and  reported  his  speeches 
in  Engand,  France,  and  Italy,  and  at  the  great  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles. 
Like  Roger  Williams,  Mr.  Swem  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  views 
and  ideals  of  his  great  chief,  although  his  political  affiliations  had  previously 
been  those  of  the  opposite  party,  which  is  but  another  example  of  the  influence 
which  powerful  personalities  exercise  upon  those  associated  with  them. 

Countless  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  influence  which  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand  has  had  upon  the  careers  of  its  practitioners,  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  for  advancement  it  has  opened  up  to  them. 

Chapter  XV 

WILLIAM  MASON  (1672,  1682,  and  1707) 

I 

WITH  few  exceptions,  writers  on  the  early  history  of  modern  short¬ 
hand  have  acclaimed  William  Mason  as  the  greatest  shorthand  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  almost 
lyric  in  their  praise  of  his  genius,  as  this  eloquent  passage  from  the  pen  of 
Hugh  W.  Innes,  LL.B.,  will  show; 

That  author  is  William  Mason,  an  inven¬ 
tor  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows  of  the  same  epoch,  an  inventor  to 
whom  are  due  even  now-a-days  the  thanks  of 
the  reportorial  profession.  In  Mason’s  hand 
stenography  first  approximates  to  that  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  which  is  imperatively  re¬ 
quired  of  the  art  if  it  is  to  be  efficiently 
employed  in  the  performances  of  such  tasks 
as  are  set  the  reporter  in  modern  times.  The 
bidding  adieu  to  the  imperfect  elaborations 
of  preceding  investigators  and  the  transition 
to  the  work  of  Mason  strike  the  student  of 
stenographic  history  with  a  vivid  sense  of  re¬ 
freshment  comparable  to  that  experienced  on 
William  Mason  passage  from  a  cramped  life  of  physical  leth¬ 

argy  to  freedom  of  limb  and  healthful  breath¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air.  Now  at  last  the  art  that  had  languished  in  its  development 
becomes  ostensibly  alive  and  active;  in  the  hand  of  the  scribe,  the  defective  untrust¬ 
worthy  tool  alone  so  far  procurable  is  exchanged  for  an  instrument  skillfully  manu¬ 
factured  for  apt  performance  of  the  allotted  task.  Mason’s  method  as  Mason  left  it 
has  proved  susceptible  of  but  very  slight  improvement  on  its  own  lines:  by  adopting 
a  better  basis,  other  inventors  have  succeeded  in  devising  stenographies  superior  to 
his;  but  of  those  who  have  attempted  emendation  without  radical  alteration  (without 
departure  from  the  principles  handed  down  to,  and  accepted  by,  Mason),  those  few 
have  alone  proved  successful  who  have  adhered  most  faithfully  to  the  general  plan 
of  their  original. 
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As  a  contrast  to  this,  and  to  the  views  of  nearly  all  other  shorthand  histo¬ 
rians,  we  quote  this  passage  from  Mr.  Matthias  Levy’s  “History  of  Shorthand 
Writing”  (1862): 

William  Mason  has  been  called  “the  most  celebrated  shorthand 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century”;  but  in  this  encomium  we  cannot 
concur,  because  we  find  nothing  in  either  of  Mr.  Mason’s  alphabets 
which  entitles  him  even  to  the  rank  of  “inventor.”  .  .  .  1  he  system  is 
founded  on  that  of  Jeremiah  Rich.  If  any  man  was  entitled  to  be  called 
the  most  celebrated  shorthand  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
should  think  it  would  he  Jeremiah  Rich. 


The  conflicting  opinions  of  Mr.  Innes  and  Mr.  Levy  about  William  Mason 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  was  an  advocate  of  the  Gurney 
system  (the  alphabet  of  which  was  that  of  Mason’s  1707  edition  with  two  slight 
changes),  while  the  latter  was  an  enthusiastic  supjx)rter  of  Taylor’s  system. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  keen  rivalry  between  the  Mason-Cnirney  and  Taylor 
systems. 

We  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  William  Mason,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  ingenious  authors  of  his  time,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  in  eulogizing  Mason  many  writers  have  shown  a  dis[X)sition  to  disparage 
somewhat  unfairly  the  work  of  some  of  his  predecessors  from  whom  Mason 
derived  much  of  his  inspiration. 

(To  he  continued ! 

o#o 

Announcing  a  New  Shorthand  Series 


•  Tut  LAST  installment  of  the  series  of  Louis 
A.  Leslie’s  Lesson  Plans  on  the  Functional 
Method  of  Teaching  (Jregg  Shorthand,  which 
started  in  the  March  (1935),  issue,  appeared 
last  month.  His  lesson  plans  for  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  the  (»regg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  have  been  published  in  complete  detail. 
Beginning  with  Chapter  IX,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  publish  a  rearrangement  of  the  word 
lists  as  they  occur  in  the  Manual,  as  Mr. 
I^slie’s  teaching  procedure  for  these  chap¬ 
ters  does  not  require  the  special  arrange¬ 
ment  that  w'as  necessary  in  presenting  the 
words  in  the  first  eight  chapters. 

The  demand  for  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Leslie’s  plans  in  book  form  became  so  insist¬ 
ent  that,  in  September,  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  announced  the  publication  of  “The 


Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method.”  The  first  edition  of  this 
methods  text  has  already  been  exhausted  and 
a  second  printing  came  off  the  press  early 
in  December.  It  app)ears  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  readers  of  the  B.E.W.  who  has 
been  especially  interested  in  this  series  of 
lesson  plans  is  now  a  possessor  of  Mr.  I.es- 
lie’s  book. 

This  series  will  be  followed  by  a  group  of 
articles  on  practical  methods  of  building 
shorthand  speed,  contributed  by  teachers  who 
have  trained  and  are  training  today  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Gregg  official  high-speed  medals 
awarded  to  those  who  pass  the  official  tests 
of  140  to  200  words  a  minute  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  first  article  will  appear  in  the 
February  issue. 
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BUSINESS  STANDARDS  FOR  TYPING 


•  CHARLES  G.  REIGNER 

President,  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Connpeny 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Some  measurements  o^  performance 
by  business  standards.  The  fourth  of 
a  series  on  ''How  to  Teach  Typing" 


This  discussion  is  definitely  limited  to  a 
report  of  certain  investigations  which 
were  undertaken  to  determine  standards 
of  performance  actually  in  effect  in  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  office  typewriting.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  in  vocational  skill  sub¬ 
jects  are  established,  not  by  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators,  hut  by  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  which  employs  the  product  of  the 
school.  We  need  always  to  remember  that 
we  cannot  fit  the  job  to  the  individual.  The 
most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  fit  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  job.  But  first  we  must  find 
out  what  the  job  is.  We  must  ascertain 
j  what  the  employing  public  demands  in  the 
1  way  of  qualifications  for  the  positions  which 

I  we  train  pupils  to  fill.  With  that  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand,  it  is  possible  to  formulate 
courses  which  will  enable  pupils  to  measure 
up  to  those  requirements. 


} 


"Typewriting  Reduced  to  Lowest  Terms" 


In  every  city  there  are  letter  shops  which 
do  typewriting  and  related  work  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  The  major  cost  in  the  op¬ 
erating  expenses  of  such  business  organiza¬ 
tions  is  the  salaries  of  typists.  Competition 
is  keen,  and  the  work  is  often  done  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  One  of  the  investigations  to 
be  reported,  therefore,  centers  around  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  in  letter  shops  because, 
in  the  case  of  such  businesses,  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  typewriting  to  its  lowest  terms, 
i  so  to  sjTeak. 

The  hulk  of  the  typewriting  work  in  let¬ 
ter  shops,  it  was  found,  falls  into  four 
classes:  (1)  envelope  addressing;  (2)  fill- 
:  ing  in  names,  addresses,  and  salutations  on 
processed  letters;  (3)  typing  letters  indivi- 
j  dually;  and  (4)  cutting  stencils. 

(First,  as  to  envelope  addressing.  One 
large  letter  shop  says: 


W’c  never  hire  a  typist  unless  she  can  address 
accurately  at  least  1200  envelopes  a  day,  or  at 
the  rate  of  150  an  hour.  Our  experienced  typists 
turn  out  from  1500  to  1800  envelopes  a  day.  This 
production  is  figured  on  either  the  No.  6^  or  the 
No.  10  commercial  envelope.  Larger  sizes  of  en- 
velo{)es  take  slightly  longer  to  address  because  more 
time  is  consumed  in  inserting  and  taking  out  the 
envelopes. 

Under  the  stress  of  competition,  letter 
shops  have  carried  through  careful  studies  to 
determine  what  form  of  copy  is  best  adapted 
to  production  work  in  addressing  envelopes. 
One  executive  says: 

Typists  can  get  greater  production  from  a  flat 
typewritten  list  than  from  any  other  sort  of  copy, 
rhe  next  best  copy  is  in  the  form  of  cards.  When 
the  addressing  is  done  from  the  telephone  book,  the 
city  directory,  or  a  similar  bewk,  the  production 
will  be  about  two  hundred  fewer  envelopes  a  day. 

This  production  scale  on  envelope  address¬ 
ing  has  been  checked  with  a  number  of 
letter  shops,  and  the  results  of  the  check 
show’  surprisingly  uniform  results.  Here, 
then,  is  something  tangible — a  measure  of 
one  aspect  of  vocational  typing  skill  which 
has  been  established  by  a  kind  of  business 
that  employs  large  numbers  of  typists.  Some¬ 
one  may  arise  to  say  that  letter  shops  are 
"sweatshops.”  I  neither  praise  nor  blame. 
I  simply  say  that  these  are  the  standards  of 
performance  on  the  basis  of  which  such  or¬ 
ganizations  engage  and  retain  the  services 
of  typists. 

Can  Studenfs  Meet  This  Standard? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  pupils  who  have  been  vo¬ 
cationally  trained  in  typewriting,  and  who 
are  presumably  ready  for  jobs,  can  actually 
meet  this  standard  of  performance.  Can 
near-graduates  address  envelopes  at  the  rate 
of  150  an  hour  and  keep  up  that  pace  hour 
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after  hour?  A  thirty-minute  test  on  envel- 
of>e  addressing  will  determine  to  some  extent 
whether  or  not  pupils  are  able  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  for  work  of  this 
kind  in  letter  shops.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  cheap  manila  en¬ 
velopes.  In  the  absence  of  actual  envelopes, 
how'ever,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  paper 
cut  to  envelope  size.  Such  paper  should  be 
folded  at  the  top  to  provide  for  the  flap. 

Every  trade  has  its  tricks.  There  are  a 
number  of  tricks  in  addressing  envelopes, 
which  reduce  waste  motion.  Those  tricks 
cannot  be  acquired  by  simply  having  stu¬ 
dents  address  half  a  dozen  envelopes.  Quan¬ 
tity  production  is  the  goal  in  this  phase  of 
typewriting  work  in  letter  shops. 

Next  comes  the  matter  of  fill-ins,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  name,  the  street  address,  the 
city,  and  a  salutation,  such  as  Dear  Mr.  An¬ 
derson.  A  good  fill-in  cannot  be  made  by 
typists  who  have  not  been  trained  in  such 
work.  Prop)er  alignment  and  spacing  play 
a  large  part. 

“The  production  which  we  require  on 
such  work,”  says  one  letter  shop,  “is  800 
fill-ins  a  day,  or  100  an  hour.  If  the  fill-in 
is  to  consist  only  of  a  salutation  of  the  Dear 
Mr.  Anderson  type,  the  production  must  be 
at  the  rate  of  1,800  a  day.” 

Work  of  this  character  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  job  of  many  typists  other  than  those 
employed  in  letter  shops.  Employers  of 
typists  frequently  remark  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  girl,  fresh  from  school,  who 
has  had  definite  training  in  the  typing  of 
fill-ins. 

Suggestions  for  Specialized  Training 

Here,  again,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  near-graduates  can  meet 
this  standard  of  performance.  If  the  school 
is  equipped  with  a  duplicating  machine,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  prepare  form 
letters  for  the  pupils  to  fill  in  on  a  production 
basis.  If  no  better  system  is  available,  pupils 
could  be  required  to  make  carbon  copies  of 
letters  without  addresses  and  salutations; 
then  make  the  fill-ins  from  data  provided 
on  cards.  Enough  work  of  this  character 
should  be  given  so  that  the  pupils  may  de¬ 


termine  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
can  make  100  fill-ins — name,  street,  address, 
city,  state,  and  salutation — in  an  hour. 

Frequently  a  letter  shop  gets  a  job  which 
involves  typing  the  same  letter  to  fifty  or 
a  hundred  different  names.  Cost  estimates 
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may  have  shown  that  the  use  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  typewriter  is  uneconomical  for  such  a 
relatively  small  number  of  copies.  Fre¬ 
quently  an  identical  letter  that  is  to  be 
typed  with  different  addresses  and  saluta¬ 
tions  is  so  constructed  that  the  name  of  the 
individual  addressed  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
line.  In  that  way  the  typist  may  insert  the 
name  as  she  types  each  letter.  The  whole 
idea  is  to  “personalize”  the  letter  to  the  last 
degree  possible. 

Here  is  what  a  letter  shop  executive  says 
about  standards  of  performance  in  letter 
production  of  this  character:  “We  never  em¬ 
ploy  a  girl  unless  she  can  type  ten  letters 
with  envelopes  in  an  hour.” 

There  are,  of  course,  letters  and  letters — 
some  short,  some  of  medium  length,  and 
some  long;  hence,  some  standard  of  letter 
length  must  be  established  for  the  purpose  at 
hand.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  a 
letter,  for  this  particular  purpose,  “is  figured 
as  one  that  contains  twenty  lines,  excluding 
the  date,  the  inside  address,  the  salutation, 
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the  complimentary  close,  the  company  name, 

'  the  title,  and  the  identifying  marks.” 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  determine 
whether  near-graduates  are  able  to  meet  this 
j  standard  of  performance.  Select  a  letter  that 
contains  twenty  lines.  Let  us  assume  for 
the  moment  that  the  lines  of  the  typed  let¬ 
ter  are  sixty  strokes  in  length.  The  body  of 
the  letter  would  then  have  twelve  hundred 
strokes.  I'hat  count,  of  course,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  strokes  needed  to  type  the  parts  of 
,  the  letter  other  than  the  body.  Neither  does 
it  include  the  time  required  to  take  out  and 
insert  the  sheets  nor  the  time  consumed  in 
addressing  the  envelopes.  Each  letter — the 
body  only — has  twelve  hundred  strokes.  Ten 
letters  contain  twelve  thousand  strokes.  If 
jthe  work  were  straight  copy,  the  typing 
:  would  need  to  be  done  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  strokes,  or  forty  5-stroke  words,  a 
minute.  Actually,  however,  the  typing  rate 
would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  more  rapid 
than  forty  words  a  minute  to  enable  the  typ¬ 
ist  to  write  the  ten  letters  in  complete  form 
^and  to  address  envelopes  for  them. 

I  There  is  no  profit  in  discussing  whether 
or  not  this  particular  standard  of  perform- 
I  ance  is  too  high  or  tex)  low.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  the  standard  according  to  which 
*  typists  in  letter  shops  are  hired  and  fired. 
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A  Produefion  Scale  for  Stencil  Cutting 

I  . 

j  On  the  matter  of  stencil  cutting,  a  definite 
I  production  scale  has  also  been  devised.  A 
I  typist  in  a  letter  shop — to  get  and  hold  a 
Ijob — is  expected  to  cut  the  stencil  for  an 
\\y2  X  11  sheet,  single-spaced,  in  15  minutes. 

^  From  that  norm,  it  is  easily  possible  to  figure 
iithc  time  required  to  cut  stencils  for  material 
•hat  is  to  be  reproduced  in  double-spaced 
I  torm  or  on  legal-size  sheets.  There  are 
I  Vicks  of  the  trade”  in  cutting  stencils — 

S  tricks  that  can  be  mastered  only  by  directed 
Vactice.  The  only  point  I  am  making  here, 
IjJowever,  is  that  again  it  would  be  inter- 
.csting  to  know  whether  near-graduates  can 
"licet  this  standard  of  performance. 

I  turn  now  to  a  brief  report  of  another 
investigation  which  sought  to  determine 
•  standards  of  performance  in  that  complex 
ijiill  which  we  call  “transcribing.”  The  one 
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leading  question  in  business  is  “What  do  the 
figures  show?”  Modern  cost-accounting 
methods  have  reduced  to  a  science  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  determining  production  costs.  Rigor¬ 
ously  exact  methods  of  determining  the  costs 
of  letter  production  have  also  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  many  business  organizations. 

A  cost  chart  prepared  for  a  large  paper 
company  by  a  nationally  known  firm  of  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountants  puts  the  average 
cost  of  a  dictated  letter  at  36  cents.  This 
figure  was  based  on  a  stenographer’s  salary 
of  $20  a  week  and  a  dictator’s  salary  of 
$45  a  week. 

Many  other  detailed  analyses  of  letter 
production  costs  have  been  made.  One  of 
those  analyses,  made  by  a  large  coal  and 
oil  company,  is  given  here. 

Analysis  of  the  Cost  of  Letter  Production 
Direct  Labor 


Taking  dictation 

$  .050668 

Transcribing  and  typing 

notes 

.063336 

Total  direct  labor 

$  .114004 

Materials 

Notebook  paper 

$  .000565 

Pencils,  erasers,  typewriter 

ribbons,  etc. 

.000485 

Letterhead 

.003571 

Carbon  paper 

.001000 

Second  sheet 

.000700 

Toul  materials 

.006321 

Other  Costs 

Equipment  maintenance 

.000770 

Rent 

.005418 

Electric 

.000484 

Equipment  depreciation 

.001455 

Interest  on  equipment 

investment 

.000873 

Direct  supervision 

.001761 

Administrative  supervision 

.001712 

General 

.001570 

Total  other  costs 

.014043 

Total  all  costs,  before 

dictator’s 

time  cost 

.134368 

Dictator’s  time  cost  average 

.155486 

Total  estimated  cost  of  producing 

average  letter 

.289854 

First-class  postage 

.030000 

Average  envelope  cost 

.002500 

Handling  and  messenger  cost 

.010000 

Total  cost  of  producing  and  mailing 

the  average  letter 

$  .332354 
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An  uHicial  ot  the  coal  and  oil  company 
writes; 

What  constitutes  an  avcra>;c  letter  in  one  organi¬ 
zation  may  be  a  letter  of  one-half  or  t>erliaps  twice 
the  length  of  another  company’s  average  letter.  It 
so  hapjicns  that  our  average  letter,  as  tletermined  by 
an  anal >  sis  carried  out  over  a  jx-riod  of  two  years, 
IS  comparatively  short.  It  consists  of  eleven  lines  in 
the  body,  each  line  being  five  inches  long.  It  also 
happens  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  letters  are 
intercompany;  hence,  the  low  cost  for  materials, 
which  is  $.006  a  letter. 

This  unit  letter  production  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  33  cents  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  other  business  organizations 
which  have  made  similar  investigations.  It 
is,  in  fact,  almost  the  lowest  figure  discov¬ 
ered.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of 
"Direct  Labor” — that  is,  the  stenographer’s 
salary — is  something  over  11  cents,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  total  unit  cost. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  this 
company  can  arrive  at  a  plan  by  which  the 
compensation  of  its  stenographers  may  be 
determined  on  a  cost  basis.  The  average 
letter  is  11  lines  long  (60  strokes  to  the  line — 
Elite  type).  The  “Direct  Lalwr”  cost  is  11 
cents;  therefore, 

$  .11  =  11  lines 
1.00  =  100  lines 
15.00  =  1,500  lines 
20.00  =  2,000  lines. 

Let  us  work  out  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  the  minimum  existing  wage  of  $15  a 
week.  The  1,500  lines  which  a  $15-a-week 
girl  transcribes  in  the  course  of  a  week  are 
equivalent  to  137  letters  of  the  average 
length  of  11  lines. 

The  stenographic  force  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  operates  on  a  38-hour  week.  Of  those 
38  hours,  20  hours  are  devoted  to  transcrib¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  divide  20 
hours  into  137  letters  and  get  7  letters  as  the 
number  to  be  transcribed  in  each  hour — to 
earn  the  minimum  existing  wage  of  $15. 

Those  7  letters  are  made  up  of  77  lines. 
Each  line  is  equivalent  to  twelve  5-stroke 
words.  We  multiply  11  (lines)  by  12 
(words)  by  7  (letters)  and  get  924  words  to 
be  transcribed  in  an  hour.  Now  we  divide 
60  (minutes)  into  924  (words)  and  get  an 
average  transcribing  rate  of  approximately 


15  words  a  minute.  That  seems  to  be  a  ver) 
low  rate,  but  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  count  does  not  include  the  words  in 
the  date,  tlic  insiile  address,  the  salutation, 
the  complimentary  close,  the  company  name, 
the  title,  and  the  identifying  marks;  neither 
does  it  include  the  time  needed  to  insen 
carbons  and  to  address  envelojKS,  Iwth  of 
which  operations  are  included  in  the  "tran 
scribing  time.” 

By  the  same  process  of  calculation,  wc 
can  determine  that  a  girl,  in  order  to  earn 
$20  a  week,  should  be  able  to  transcribe  182 
letters  in  the  20  hours  of  transcribing  time; 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  something  over  9  let¬ 
ters  an  hour.  The  transcribing  rate  figures 
out  to  about  20  words  a  minute,  .\ctually, 
however,  the  rate  would  have  to  be  consid 
erably  higher  because  only  the  lx)dy  of  the 
letter  is  included  in  the  count  and  because 
the  “transcribing  time”  includes  the  inser 
tion  of  carbons  and  the  addressing  of  en 
velopes. 

Business  Tests  for  Business  Students 

Here,  then,  is  a  standard  of  [performance 
which  can  be  readily  tested  in  the  school,  li 
is  perfectly  possible  to  dictate  7  letters,  each 
of  which  is  approximately  132  words  in 
length,  and  find  out  whether  the  pupils  can 
transcribe  the  letters  and  address  envelopes 
for  them  in  an  hour. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  tried  to  be  just  1 
as  concrete  and  specific  as  possible.  I  have 
conceived  my  function  to  be  that  of  a  re 
porter  rather  than  that  of  an  interpreter.  1  i 
have  wholly  disregarded,  also,  such  impor-| 
tant  factors  as  personality  traits,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  rigorously  within  the  restricted  field 
indicated  in  my  subject. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  it  is  worth  while, 

I  think,  to  repeat  that  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  in  a  vocational  skill  subject  arc 
established  not  by  educators,  but  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  community.  The  first  thing  to  do,^ 
obviously  enough,  is  to  ascertain  what  those 
standards  of  performance  are  in  definite, 
quantitative  terms.  When  that  information 
is  at  hand,  the  instruction  needs  to  be  di¬ 
rected  tow'ard  the  attainment  of  those  stand¬ 
ards. 
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COMMENTS  ON  MR.  REIGNER’S  ARTICLE 


•  WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School 
Rochesfer,  New  York 

Business  teachers  deeply  feel  and  often 
express  the  need  for  a  reliable  measure¬ 
ment  standard  for  the  work  of  their  pupils. 
What  more  reliable  gauge  than  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  business.^  Mr.  Reigner  has  been  of 
real  service  in  giving  us  facts  in  his  paper, 
which  I  should  entitle  “A  Research  Report 
on  Mass  Production  in  Sjiecialized  Typing.” 

Business  men  are  disinclined  to  tell  us  our 
pupils’  defects,  and  teachers  are  loath  to 
ascertain  the  facts  from  employers.  But  com¬ 
mercial  education  can  never  be  based  only  on 
our  purely  subjective  standards.  We  cannot 
escape  the  objective  tests  imposed  by  soci¬ 
ety.  To  disregard  these  facts  is  to  jeopardize 
the  pupil’s  success  in  life.  As  President  Eliot 
so  aptly  put  it,  “Life  tests  us  all  the  time, 
whether  or  not  we  like  it.”  While  our  ideal 
should  he  mastery — not  mere  ex{x)sure  to 
various  phases  of  typing  copy — on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level,  we  need  general  education,  not 
merely  vocationalism.  When  mastery  is 
made  the  basis  of  promotion,  our  high  school 
diplomas  will  be  given  only  to  those  who 
have  satisfactorily  met  reasonable,  but  defi¬ 
nite,  standards.  Mr.  Louis  A.  Rice  reports 
an  extreme  case  of  this  in  one  school  han¬ 
dling  600  in  its  commercial  department,  but 
graduating  only  18. 

The  Practical  Value  of  the  Report 

Mr.  Reigner’s  report  should  lie  an  eye- 
ojiener  to  some  teachers  who  do  not  com¬ 
pel  their  pupils  to  carry  through  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  usable  piece  of  work  at  the  first  at¬ 
tempt.  Mr.  Reigner’s  figures  can  be  used 
as  a  lever,  a  device,  to  drive  home  the  need 
for  care.  We  have  here  a  motivating  piece 
of  information  that  should  make  our  pupils 
conscious  of  the  effect  of  sjieed  and  accuracy 
upon  them  and  upon  their  future  pay- 
envelope.  Possibly  this  information  will  con- 
I  vince  some  of  our  pupils — and  their  par- 
I  ents — that  stenography  for  vocational  use 

i 
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is  not  for  them.  These  facts  should  also 
tend  to  convince  many  stenographers  of  the 
reasonable  basis  for  their  employers’  wage 
schedules. 

Mr.  Reigner,  of  course,  does  not  include 
in  his  report  the  hundreds  of  jobs  in  which 
typing  is  just  one  element  (and  a  small  one 
at  that),  because  he  definitely  chose  the  let¬ 
ter  shop  since  “it  is  possible  to  reduce  typ¬ 
ing  to  its  lowest  terms”  there.  To  be  sure, 
typing  output  in  this  narrow  field  is  easily 
measurable.  Shall  we,  then,  measure  our 
near-graduates  by  the  standards  of  the  letter 
shop.^  What  proportion  of  them  should  he 
prepared  to  meet  these  relatively  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  skill  Does  a  letter  shop  job  ade¬ 
quately  picture  what  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
typists  W'ill  have  to  face.^  Does  this  stand 
ard  adequately  measure  our  pupils’  skill  any 
more  than  some  of  the  tests  we  are  already 
giving? 

The  letter  shop  skills  are  well  defined,  hut 
highly  routine.  Would  a  letter  shop  take  our 
pupils  upon  graduation?  Or  only  after  some 
preliminary  adjustment  to  business  else¬ 
where?  If  there  is  a  wait,  how  soon  will 
these  specialized  skills  (assuming  we  devel¬ 
op  them)  drop  down?  Could  the  public 
school  system  be  justified  in  stressing  the 
attainment  of  such  an  achievement  in  mass 
production,  especially  when  such  skills  arc 
of  a  somewhat  evanescent  nature?  And, 
suppose  we  add  this  intensive  training,  what 
should  we  eliminate  from  our  present  set¬ 
up  to  allow  the  time  needed? 

Efficiency  from  the  Very  Beginning 

While  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  with 
such  technically  high  standards  being  devel¬ 
oped  for  a  specific  job  that  absorbs  only  a  very 
small  number  of  our  pupils,  I  certainly  do 
feel  that  Mr.  Reigner’s  report  is  definitely  a 
challenge  to  us,  as  teachers,  to  evaluate  our 
own  typing  and  transcribing  standards  to  sec 
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wlieihcr  or  not  they  are  on  a  high  enough 
plane.  Possibly  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Reigner 
intended  his  report  to  be.  Check  up  on  a  bit 
of  efficiency:  How  many  teachers  say  anything 
to  a  pupil  whose  desk  is  piled  high  with 
lxx>ks  anti  cluttered  with  papers,  until  a 
downfall  calls  vividly  to  mind  a  lack  of  or¬ 
derliness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.? 

The  transcription  test  Mr.  Reigner  sug¬ 
gests  seems  ideal  within  limitations.  The 
cost  is  not  a  factor.  The  scoring  is  simple 
since  it  is  assumed  that  the  letters  handed 
in  must  all  be  mailable.  This  test  can  be 
made  to  show  our  pupils  two  things:  what 
pay  their  school  work  would  entitle  them  to, 
and  what  their  school  grade  might  be,  if 
figured  on  a  business  basis.  If  $15  a  week  is 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  mark  of 
average  ability  (satisfactory,  C,  or  75  per 
cent),  then  $1  of  pay  equals  5  per  cent  of 
school  standing. 

And  now  for  the  limitations.  Really, 
aren’t  we  just  trainers  of  youth,  not  em¬ 
ployers  of  seasoned  adults  capable  of  sus¬ 
tained  physical  effort.?  We  don’t  expect  our 
high  school  ball  team  to  stand  the  gaff  and 
exercise  the  judgment  of  our  professional 
teams.  This  comparison  is  not  offered  as  an 
excuse  for  failure  to  keep  these  standards  in 
mind,  nor  for  not  attempting  a  test  along 
the  lines  indicated  here.  We  must  be  fair 
to  our  pupils  and  not  accept,  in  all  cases,  the 
cold  results  of  tests  as  final  evaluations  of  the 
individual’s  probable  ability. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  across  to 
the  pupil,  through  a  device,  the  significance 
of  the  relationship  between  mailable  matter 


and  the  pay  therefor.  Occasionally  we  might 
evaluate  a  test  of  this  nature  in  terms  of 
Mr.  Reigner’s  $15  a  week.  A  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  might  like  to  use  a  full  hour 
since  the  pupils  are  more  mature.  Then 
$2.15  is  the  weekly  value  of  one  letter  an 
hour — $15  for  seven  letters  an  hour.  But 
for  high  schools,  with  generally  shorter  pe¬ 
riods  available,  I  suggest  the  following  sched¬ 
ule  based  on  the  same  rate  of  performance, 
one  letter  to  every  8.6  minutes — $15  for  5 
letters  in  43  minutes,  $3  a  letter. 


Mailable 

W eekly 

School 

Letters 

Pay 

Marl(^ 

7*  . 

......  $21 

105  per  cent  A 

6  . 

.  18 

90  per  cent  B 

5  . 

.  15 

75  per  cent  C 

4  . 

.  12 

60  per  cent  D 

3  . 

.  9 

45  per  cent  E 

•  Seven  letters  would  have  to  be  dictated  to  take 
care  of  superior  pupils. 


While  I  recommend  giving  this  test,  1 
should  use  it  as  an  instructional  device  to 
raise  the  pupil  to  a  higher  level.  We  must 
guard  against  believing  that  this  test  will 
give  us  definite  and  final  factual  results  about 
our  pupils  after  they  have  become  adjusted 
to  the  work  of  some  office.  We  have  not  ful¬ 
filled  our  mission  if  we  use  this  test  to  pass 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the 
future  success  of  our  pupils — I  doubt 
whether  this  test,  or  any  other,  has  predictive 
finality  before  any  adjustment  has  been  made 
to  a  real  office  situation. 


Five  More  Articles  in  Th  is  Series 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  teaching  of  typewriting  started  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  1935,  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World. 

Five  more  articles  in  the  series  will  appear  this  spring.  The  contributors 
will  be  Jane  E.  Clem,  Head  of  Typing  Department,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Director,  School  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Boston;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Helen  Reynolds,  Associate 
Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Esta  Ross 
Stuart,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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A  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  PROJEa 


•  JOHN  N.  GIVEN 

Head,  Commerce  Department 
Washington  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  California 


A  plan  which  promotes  better  un- 
derstandins  between  students  and 
their  Future  business  employers 


The  value  to  both  the  school  and  the  business  community  of  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  and  more  cooperation  between  them  is  generally  conceded.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  to  find  successful  demonstrations  of  the  attainment  of  these 
desirable  goals.  When  we  heard  of  the  business  conferences  conducted  by  the 
students  of  the  George  W ashington  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California,  we  at 
once  wrote  to  Mr.  Given,  head  of  the  commerce  department,  asl{ing  him  to  write 
us  the  story  of  his  project  that  our  readers  might  have  the  benefit  of  this  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable  activity. 

Mr.  Given  is  prominent  in  business  education  affairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  recently  elected  treasurer  of  the  newly-formed  Federated  Business  Teachers 
Association  of  California.  He  tells  the  story  of  these  conferences  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  article. — Editor. 


TliE  business  conference,  as  carried  out  at 
the  George  Washington  High  School,  has 
grown  out  of  the  belief  that  business  and  the 
school  must  come  to  understand  each  other 
better.  I'rue  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  union,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  we  in  the  teaching  profession  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  from  the  basic  text  while 
opportunities  for  something  different  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  slip  by  unnoticed.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  good  job  our  students  will  do  if  we 
only  give  them  the  opportunity.  Department 
heads  who  do  not  conduct  such  a  program 
are  missing  a  splendid  opportunity  for  cor¬ 
relation  and  integration. 

Not  only  have  the  students  gained  much 
experience  in  working  out  the  mechanical 
details  for  the  conferences,  but  they  have 
profited  greatly  in  their  round  table  discus¬ 
sions  with  representative  business  men.  In 
addition,  the  business  man  is,  in  most  cases, 
coming  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
school,  with  the  result  that  he  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  type  of  student  he  meets.  He  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  “movies”  are  wrong  again — 
that  the  average  student  in  these  depression 
times  is  a  serious-minded  individual  who 
realizes  that  only  the  well-prepared  can  hope 
to  find  opportunity.  As  one  speaker  wrote: 


After  observing  the  keenly  alive  girls  and  boys 
attending  the  two  classes,  and  being  complimented 
by  their  very  attentive  attitude,  and  after  enjoying 
the  luncheon  and  program,  I  came  away  from  your 
school  feeling  very  well  paid  for  the  few  hours 
spent  with  you. 

Our  program  is  as  follows; 

8  a.m. — 10  a.m.  Business  Machines  demon¬ 
stration. 

10  a.m. — 11  a.m.  First  series  of  round 
table  discussions. 

11  a.m. — 12  m.  Second  scries  of  round 
table  discussions. 

We  have  had  nine  sessions  operating  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  and  second  series;  this  number 
took  care  of  our  entire  department  enroll¬ 
ment.  All  students  taking  one  or  more 
courses  in  commerce  are  excused  from  their 
regular  classes  during  conference  sessions. 

After  the  date  of  the  conference  has  been 
set,  usually  six  weeks  in  advance  (to  give  the 
school  printer  ample  time  to  print  the  pro¬ 
grams),  the  class  in  business  organization 
plans  a  number  of  round  table  conferences, 
the  room  where  each  is  to  be  held,  the  time 
each  session  is  to  meet,  and  other  necessary 
arrangements.  Each  student  is  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  devise  a  system  whereby  students 
may  register,  with  the  least  possible  confu- 
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siDii,  lor  ilif  particular  contcrciiccs  they  wish 
to  attend.  1  his  project  is  especially  practi¬ 
cal,  since  the  student  has  just  finished  some 
lK)ok  problems  on  office  arrangement  anti 
layout.  It  is  surprising  what  interesting  and 
novel  arrangements  are  presented.  Kach  stu¬ 
dent  presents  his  ideas  to  the  class  for  criti¬ 
cism,  while  the  teacher  makes  a  note  of  the 
good  ideas  presented,  .\fter  a  workable  plan 
has  l>een  decided  ujxin,  the  department  fac¬ 
ulty,  previously  divided  into  various  sections, 
makes  the  final  selection  as  to  rtH)m,  type  of 
address  to  he  given,  and  other  details. 

d  he  sales  classes  are  then  given  an  oral 
assignment  on  the  ty{x.*  of  address  they  would 
like  to  hear.  A  student  interested  in  foreign 
trade  will  make  a  study  of  the  field,  the 
advantages  in  the  field,  the  training  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  promotional  opjxirtunities,  and 
will  suggest  an  outstanding  man  in  this  field 
to  Ik*  invited  to  attend.  During  this  part  ot 
the  work,  the  classes  in  Sales  I  really  become 
occupations  classes;  each  student  must  pre¬ 
pare  an  oral  rejxirt.  He  must  put  his  sales 
ability  to  a  test,  iKcause  he  is  trying  to  inter¬ 
est  the  other  members  of  the  class  in  his  field. 
When  all  reports  have  been  given,  the  stu 
dents  vote  on  the  topics  they  wish  to  have 
presented.  For  example:  sixty  students  wish 
to  hear  a  talk  on  the  work  of  the  private 
secretary;  seventy  students  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  certified  public  accountant; 
fifty  students  are  interested  in  some  phase  of 
salesmanship  as  a  career.  These  results  are 
given  to  the  faculty  committee  in  charge  of 
round  table  sessions  and,  whenever  possible, 
the  students’  wishes  are  carried  out. 

Business  Cooperates  In  the  Conference 

The  faculty  committee  then  contacts  the 
major  business  firms  of  the  city  and  inter¬ 
views  the  various  executives.  In  practically 
every  case  complete  cooperation  is  obtained, 
and  the  best  man  for  the  job  is  obtained. 
One  of  our  problems  has  been  to  obtain 
speakers  who  would  not  talk  “over  the 
heads”  of  the  students.  We  frankly  ask  for 
speakers  who  will  interest  young  boys  and 
girls,  and  who  will  not  he  too  technical. 

As  soon  as  the  speakers  have  iKen  obtained, 
the  classes  in  business  correspondence  are 


given  an  individual  project:  to  write  pleas¬ 
ing  business  letters  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  agreetl  to  conduct  a  conference  ses¬ 
sion.  In  this  letter,  the  ilate,  hour,  and  sub¬ 
ject  are  contirmeil.  Simple  directions  are 
given  tor  locating  the  school.  Suggestions 
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are  given  tor  things  the  students  will  lx* 
interested  in  knowing,  and  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  luncheon  program  as  a  guest  of 
the  department  is  extended.  ^ 

These  letters  are  discussed  by  the  students 
and  corrections  are  made  as  suggested.  The  j 
teacher  then  selects  the  best  letters,  which  are  | 
given  to  the  office  practice  teacher.  The  class  ; 
in  office  practice  then  prepares  the  letters  for  j 
mailing,  checking  correct  name,  title,  and  j 
address.  Carlx)n  copies  are  filed.  j 

The  Advertising  and  Sales  I  and  11  classes 
then  work  on  the  problem  of  advertising  and 
promotion.  Advertising  copy  for  |X)sters  is 
prepared  and  in  some  cases  is  given  to  the 
classes  in  commercial  art  for  execution. 

Sales  talks  are  prepared  by  members  of  the 
sales  classes,  and  two  or  three  days  before 
the  conference,  the  best-prepared  students 
visit  the  various  commercial  classes  and  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail  how  the  conference  is  to  Ik 
conducted,  give  the  names  of  the  men  who 
have  been  invited  to  speak,  and  announce 
their  topics. 
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On  the  (Jay  before  the  conference,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  of  all  conference  sessions  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  Each 
student  selects  the  two  sessions  he  wishes  to 
attend,  and  goes  to  the  various  stations  to 
register  and  to  receive  his  admittance  card. 
He  may  also  buy  his  luncheon  ticket  at  this 
time.  If  a  session  is  hlled,  he  must  make 
another  choice.  The  study  part  of  one  class 
session  is  given  over  to  this  part  of  the 
work.  (Our  periods  are  sixty  minutes  in 
length,  with  a  required  study  period  during 
the  last  twenty  minutes.) 

At  our  last  conference,  just  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  round  table  sessions,  a  busi¬ 
ness-machine  show  was  held  through  the 
cooperation  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Selected  members  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sales  classes  went  to  the  company 
ortices  to  learn  about  the  of^eration  of  the 
various  machines.  On  the  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  they  demonstrated  the  equipment  to 
groups  of  students  who  came  in  relays,  with 
their  class  teachers,  to  see  the  various  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reception  committee 
and  the  student  chairmen  of  the  round  tables 
are  at  work — two  important  student  commit¬ 
tees.  Each  member  of  the  reception  commit¬ 
tee  is  carefully  chosen  for  neatness  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  pleasing  personality,  and  the  ability 
to  meet  strangers  graciously.  Their  work  is 
'  carefully  rehearsed  by  members  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  conference  who  act  as  guests. 

Training  +he  Student  in  Poise 

.\s  a  guest  or  speaker  arrives  at  the  desig- 
,  nated  parking  space,  a  member  of  the  com- 
I  mittee  introduces  himself  and  finds  out  the 
visitor's  name.  If  a  speaker,  he  is  taken  to 
the  proper  room  and  introduced  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  chairman  of  the  session.  When  this  is 
•  done,  the  committee  member  goes  back  to 
meet  other  arrivals.  If  it  happens  that  the 
jierson  is  a  guest,  the  committee  member 
acts  as  a  guide  during  the  conference. 

The  student  chairmen  arc  memliers  of  the 
Commerce  Honor  Society.  They  introduce 
the  speakers  at  the  various  sessions,  lead  the 
discussions,  and  see  that  an  attendance  roll 
is  signed.  Speakers  are  asked  to  limit  their 


introductory  remarks  to  thirty  minutes  and  to 
allow  questions  from  the  floor  for  the  re¬ 
maining  time.  When  the  first  session  is  fin¬ 
ished — at  regular  class  passing  time — the 
chairman  conducts  the  speaker  to  his  second 
session  and  introduces  him  to  the  chairman 
of  that  session. 

During  the  conferences,  members  of  the 
advanced  shorthand  classes  are  assigned  to 
each  session  to  take  notes  on  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings.  These  notes  are  later  transcril^cd 
and  filed. 

The  teacher  in  all  these  class  projects,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  conference,  is  the  judge  of 
how  much  time  is  to  be  allowed.  In  some 
cases,  two  days  is  sufficient. 

Lighter  Moments  of  the  Conference 

The  luncheon  program  is  in  charge  of  the 
Commerce  Honor  Society  president.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  are  given  reserved 
seats  in  the  center  section.  For  the  enter¬ 
tainment  in  our  three  earlier  conferences,  we 
have  had  two  song  writers  from  Hollyw(X)d 
who  sang  and  played  their  own  songs,  a 
style  show  put  on  by  one  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  our  students  acting  as 
models,  and  a  former  vaudeville  star. 

At  our  luncheon  program,  we  award  the 
department  Honor  Society  cup,  which  goes 
each  semester  to  the  ideal  commerce  student. 
This  feature  itself  creates  great  interest  and 
excitement. 

In  the  past  session,  a  new  idea  was  tried  out 
which  proved  to  lie  exceedingly  worth  while. 
Shortly  before  the  business  conference, 
the  department  head,  together  with  certain 
students,  gave  a  commerce  program  at  each 
of  the  contributing  schools.  A  sales  talk  was 
given  by  one  student  in  which  he  told  why 
he  was  taking  the  commerce  course.  An¬ 
other  student  gave  a  demonstration  of  his 
shorthand  ability.  A  short  skit  was  also  pre¬ 
sented.  We  then  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  counsellor  of  each  school  and  two  or  three 
of  his  most  outstanding  students  to  be  our 
guests  on  conference  day.  Every  school  was 
represented. 

No  other  activity  has  been  presented  at  our 
school  which  has  created  such  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Many  students 
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and  teachers  from  the  other  departments  ask 
{Krrmission  to  attend.  The  students  are  very 
enthusiastic,  liecause  each  one  feels  that  he 
has  had  an  integral  part  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  program. 

I'he  success  or  failure  of  such  a  program 
quite  naturally  depends  ujwn  the  type  of 
speaker  obtainetl.  We  have  had  sales  man¬ 
agers,  personnel  managers,  executives  of 
steamship  lines,  private  secretaries,  certified 


public  accountants,  and  credit  managers. 

Any  alert  teacher  can  contribute  much  to 
the  students’  development  if  he  will  enthu¬ 
siastically  conduct  such  a  program.  Our 
principal  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  when  he  says  of  the  program:  “No 
single  feature  of  the  Washington  High 
School  educational  program  so  definitely  and 
impressively  relates  our  pupils’  preparation 
to  the  actual  and  practical  problems  of  life.” 


OFFICE  PRACTICE  AT  ROXBURY 


•  ELIZABETH  A.  NASH.  M.B.A..  Ed.M. 

Head,  Commercial  Department 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Continuing  a  series  o^  courses  of  study 
used  by  a  specialist  in  the  teaching  of 
office  practice  based  on  vocational  skill 


Office  Practice  for  Bookkeepers  (Concluded) 


VII.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
BURROUGHS  LISTING  AND 
STATEMENT  MACHINE 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work. 

1.  To  develop  skill  in  listing. 

2.  To  teach  the  ojieration  of  multiplication. 

3.  To  teach  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  a  direct  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  Burroughs  Listing  Machine 
with  bookkeeping  machines. 

5.  To  teach  the  application  of  the  machine 
to  statement  work. 

B.  Time  allotment. 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit 

will  be  decided  at  the  discretion  of  the 

teacher. 

C.  Units  of  work. 

1.  Listing 

2.  Cross  footing 

3.  Multiplication 

4.  Subtraction 

5.  Statement  work 

(See  the  Assignment  Section  for  detailed 
references  to  the  complete  assignment.) 

VIII.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  FIL¬ 
ING  UNIT 

A.  Objectives. 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  drill  in  the  use  of  the  following 
systems: 


a.  Alphabetic  (Direct  and  V’ariadex) 

b.  Numeric 

c.  Geographic 

d.  Subject 

e.  L.  B.  Automatic  Index 

f.  Triple  Check  Automatic  Index 

g.  Soundex 

h.  Kardex 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  original  prob¬ 
lems  of  filing. 

B.  Materials  available. 

Each  pupil  is  equipped  with  individual 
sets  of  Library  Bureau  filing  material. 
The  textbook  used  is  “Progressive  In¬ 
dexing  and  Filing  for  Schools.” 

C.  Time  allotment. 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit 
of  instruction  will  be  decided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

D.  Units  of  work. 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in  indexing  and 
the  application  of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  AI-  . 
phabetic  and  Variadex  Systems. 

3.  Indexing  and  filing  of  the  correspondence 
by  the  Direct  Alphabetic  and  Variadex  sys¬ 
tems. 

4.  Instruction  and  practice  in  cross  references. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the 
following  systems: 

a.  L.  B.  Automatic  Index 

b.  L.  B.  Automatic  Triple  Check 

c.  Numeric 
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d.  Geographic 
c.  Subject 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the 
Soundex  system. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Kar- 
dex  system. 

F,.  Method  of  testing  the  progress  of  the 
pupil. 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bu¬ 
reau. 

2.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher. 

(See  the  Assignment  Section  for  detailed 
references  to  the  complete  assignment.) 


IX.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
BILLING  MACHINE  UNIT 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work. 

1.  To  give  practice  in  billing. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  different 
machines  used  in  the  operation  of  billing. 

3.  To  teach  the  application  of  the  billing 
machines  to  other  business  forms  such  as 
checks,  deposit  slips,  etc. 

B.  Machines  available. 

1.  Typewriters 

2.  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter  Billing 
Machine  (formerly  called  Moon-Hopkins 
Billing  Machine). 

3.  Remington  Billing  Machine 

4.  Remington  Vertical  Adder 

5.  Underwood  Fanfold  Biller 

C.  Time  allotment. 

The  definite  time  limits  on  this  unit 
will  be  decided  at  the  discretion  of 
teacher. 

D.  Units  of  work. 

Original  short  sets. 

X.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
TRANSCRIBING  MACHINE  UNIT 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work. 

1.  To  give  practice  in  transcribing. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax 
records. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  method 
of  dictating  new  records. 

B.  Time  allotment. 

The  definite  time  limits  on  this  unit 
will  be  decided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 


C.  Units  of  work. 

1.  Dictaphone  records 

2.  Ediphone  records 

3.  Original  records 

XI.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
DUPLICATING  AND  SMALL  MA¬ 
CHINE  UNIT 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work. 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  various 
methods  of  duplicating. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  handling  production 
jobs. 

3.  To  teach  the  operation  of  various  small 
machines. 

B.  Machines  available. 

1.  Check  Writer 

2.  Ditto 

3.  Elliot  Addressograph 

4.  Hectograph 

5.  Mimeograph 

6.  Mimeoscope 

7.  Multistamp 

8.  Numbering  Stamp 

9.  Time  Stamp 

C.  Definite  time  limits  of  this  unit  will 
be  decided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

[Next  month,  Miss  Nash  will  outline  the 
Roxbury  course  in  Office  Practice  for  Sten¬ 
ographers.  Editor.] 

Teacher  Trainins  Courses  Announced 

•  The  School  of  Business  Practice  and  Speech 
announces  teacher  training  courses  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  to  start  the  middle  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  This  New  York  school  recently  opened 
in  its  new  and  most  attractive  quarters  on  the 
twenty-first  floor  of  the  RCA  building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center. 

A  Service  For  Educators 

•  Approximately  eight  hundred  doctors’  dis¬ 
sertations  in  education  arc  on  file  in  the 
library  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  in 
Washington,  making  this  library  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
theses  pertaining  to  high  school  education 
may  be  obtained  for  reference  purposes  by 
inter-library  loan. 
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A  COURSE  IN  MERCHANDISING 


•  CARLTON  J.  SIEGLER,  M.A. 

Teacher  of  Merchandising  and  Salesmanship 
Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island 

IN  a  time  ot  stress  such  as  the  present  one, 
it  is  the  problem  of  every  educator  and  the 
task  of  every  intelligent  individual  to  con¬ 
sider  the  outhK)k  for  the  generation  that  is  in 
our  schools — the  young  people  who  will  soon 
join  the  long  line  of  those  seeking  employ¬ 
ment. 

What  positions  are  open  to  these  students, 
and  what  training  are  they  getting,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  job-finding?  Merchandising  utilizes 
at  least  four  million  of  our  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
}x)rtant  business  fields,  as  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  statistics  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Census  hureau  for  the  year 
1933. 

Avcrajic  Number  of  Year's  Salaries 
Employees  and  Wages 

Wholesale  1.179,358  51,645,539,000 

Retail  3,422.210  2,921,949,000 

Total  4,601.568  54,567,488,000 

Lack  of  Training  for  Merchandising 
Workers 

Since  so  many  workers  are  earning  their 
livelihood  in  merchandising,  we  might  think 
that  they  must  have  received  training  of 
some  kind  to  enable  them  to  work  efficiently 
and  to  grasp  any  opportunities  for  better¬ 
ment  that  may  come  their  way. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact,  however,  that  in  a 
field  so  large,  little  has  been  accomplished  in 
an  educational  way  for  prospective  merchan¬ 
dise  workers.  Their  training  has  been  hap¬ 
hazard  and  mostly  of  the  type  taught  through 
experience.  Perhaps  they  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  obtain  instruction  from  the 
few  public  and  private  schools  that  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  offering 
courses  in  salesmanship,  retail  selling,  and 
advertising.  Perhaps  they  have  been  on 


Secondary  schools  can  provide  the 
merchandising  training  which  many 
students  need  to  obtain  employment 

squads  trained  by  department  stores.  Even 
that  training  would  not  be  highly  beneficial, 
for  the  prospective  workers  would  not  lie 
instructed  as  individuals,  nor  would  their 
training  be  as  detailed,  as  intensified,  and  as 
broad  as  it  should  be.  If  students  interesteil 
in  merchandising  are  to  find  positions  and 
become  efficient  salesmen  and  sales  women, 
they  must  have  adequate  training  such  as  is 
offered  to  their  fellow  workers  in  other  fields. 
The  sad  neglect  that  is  apparent  shows  our 
schools  to  he  lacking  in  an  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  present  and  future  voca¬ 
tional  trends. 

Course  af  Newtown  High  School 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  therefore, 
to  discover  a  school  that  has  recognized  the 
need  for  training  in  merchandising  and  has 
been  progressive  enough  to  develop  a  detailed 
course  so  that  its  young  men  and  women  | 
may  adapt  themselves  to  the  countless  oppor-  ' 
tunities  which  are,  at  present,  semi-dormant. 
Needless  to  say,  the  school  could  not  work 
out  a  perfect  system  immediately,  but  through 
trial,  error,  and  the  continued  earnest  efforts 
of  its  teachers,  Newtown  High  School,  in 
Queens,  has  develoj^d  a  system  in  the  last 
two  years  which  the  students  have  found  to 
lie  highly  beneficial,  and  which  will  prove 
even  more  helpful  after  its  students  have 
come  in  contact  with  business. 

The  course  in  merchandising,  showing  sub-  ' 
jects  which  are  required,  which  the  school 
has  worked  out  for  those  desirous  of  major-  ' 
ing  in  the  subject,  is  as  follows: 

A  Foi  r-Yi  AR  MKRf;nANi)isiNr,  Course 

Firs/  Year: 

Business  Training  1 

Business  Training  11 
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Second  Year: 

Merchandising  I.  lexlilcs 
Merchandising  II.  Non- Textiles 
r/iiril  Year: 

Merchandising  III.  Salesmanship 
.Merchantiising  I\’.  Retail  Store  Management 
lotirt/i  Year: 

Merchandising  V.  .Advertising 
Merchantiising  \’I.  Marketing. 

This  program  dilTers  from  programs  of 
other  sch(X)ls  in  that  it  covers  courses  in  tex¬ 
tiles  and  non-textiles  as  part  of  a  four-year 
merchandising  course.  What  is  taught  is 
necessary  to  any  student  contemplating  mer¬ 
chandising  as  a  career,  and  imjxjrtant  to  every 
indiviilual  as  a  consumer. 

.\  typical  program  of  studies  that  might 
he  selected  by  a  sophomore  student,  majoring 
in  merchandising  at  Newtown  High  School, 
is  shown  below.  The  sophomore  year  is  the 
first  year  in  which  a  student  may  take  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Snhfeiti  Veriods  a  Weel{ 


Merchantiising  1  (Textiles) 

5 

Stenography 

.  5 

Typewriting 

5 

English 

.  5 

Foreign  Language 

.5 

Physical  Training 

.  5 

Drawing 

2 

Music 

1 

.\t  the  completion  of  their  third  year  ot 
high  school  work,  all  students  who  have  had 
four  terms  of  merchandising  arc  required  to 
take  a  two-year  Regents  examination  in  mer¬ 
chandising  covering  the  first  four  terms  of 
the  subject.  In  their  last  term,  or  their 
fourth  year,  students  take  a  three-year  Re¬ 
gents  examination  covering  the  entire  three 
years’  work. 

Purpose  of  Teaching  Textiles  and  Non- 
Textiles 

Since  a  sales  {person,  once  he  has  secured  a 
[xisition,  is  usually  transferred  later  from  his 
original  department  to  other  departments,  he 
is  destined  to  sell  many  types  of  merchandise. 
Very  few  purchasers  realize  how  varied  a 
selling  job  may  lie,  for  the  sales  person  must 
know  the  selling  points  of  jewelry,  silver¬ 
ware,  cottons,  woolens,  chinaware  and  many 
other  forms  of  merchandise.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  give  advice  as  to  the  care  of  cer¬ 


tain  articles,  and  must  assume  a  personal 
interest  in  the  desires  of  his  customer.  Un¬ 
less  a  student  has  been  trained  in  textiles  and 
non-textiles,  from  the  raw  materials  through 
to  the  finished  product,  he  will  probably 
make  a  poor  showing  in  sales.  Thus,  a 
study  of  these  materials  will  increase  the 
sales  person’s  knowledge  of  many  articles, 
their  uses,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
Such  a  study  will  develop  in  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  the  workmanship  involved  in 
producing  the  finished  product.  If  the  sales 
person  feels  sure  of  himself  and  of  what  he 
is  selling,  he  will  inspire  confidence  in  the 
customer,  and  make  a  success  of  his  position. 

Term's  Work  in  Textiles 

With  the  above  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us 
turn  to  a  working  plan  illustrating  how  stu¬ 
dents  are  instructed  at  Newtown.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  students  are  given 
sheets  with  instructions  for  daily  homework. 
The  following  is  also  expected  of  them: 

1 .  F.ach  xtuiUnt  is  cxix-ctcd  to  select  the  topic  in 
which  he  is  most  interested  and  to  prepare  a  report 
on  it.  showing  sjiccial  knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
through  concentration  and  specialization. 

2.  \  c«)mplcte  picture  of  textiles,  weaves,  samples, 
etc.,  must  be  made  by  each  student  in  a  scrapb<M)k. 
This  book  must  contain  a  table  of  contents,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  any  phase  of  the  textile  imlustry  covering 
the  following  topics: — cotton,  limn,  silk,  rayon.  w(K»i. 
minor  fibers. 

Samples  must  be  pastetl  in  this  lKM)k  and  notes 
written  after  them  giving  name,  weave,  material, 
yarn,  finsh,  width,  price,  and  uses. 

Students  are  requested  to  tlesign  as  bne  and  as 
educational  a  scrapb<Ktk  as  (xissible.  The  best  books 
are  publicly  displayed  and  become  a  permanent  part 
of  a  Textile  Museum  which  the  Merchandising  De¬ 
partment  also  fosters. 

3.  Special  rejxtrts  and  work  of  a  very  high  order 
receive  honor  creilit.  If  reference  lxH)ks,  such  as 
those  textile  books  written  by  authors  like  Dooley. 
Dyer,  Small,  VV<H)lman  and  Metiowan,  etc.,  are 
read  in  addition  to  the  stutlent's  own  text,  honor 
credits  are  also  given.* 

Motion  pictures  showing  the  major  fibers 
and  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  cloth 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
topic.  Samples  of  the  principal  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  and  other  materials  are  passed  out  to 
each  student.  Students  use  a  weaver’s  glass 
to  distinguish  the  different  constructions. 


1'.! 
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A  GROUP  OF  MERCHANDISING  PROJECTS 


Fig.  I.  Rayon  Material. 

Fig.  2.  Jacobean  Furniture. 

Fig.  3.  Material  from  Felt  Hats. 


Fig.  4.  Wool  Fibers  Under  the  Microscope, 
Fig.  5.  Enlarged  Drawing  of  Twill. 

Fig.  6.  Formal  Dinner  Arrangement. 


Fig.  7.  Study  of  Wood, 
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Ill  the  study  ot  cotton  and  Hax,  an  inter¬ 
esting  method  of  teaching  is  develojied  by 
ohtaining  seeds  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  planting  them 
in  flower  [X)ts.  Dates  of  plantings  are  kept, 
and  the  times  tor  picking  and  pulling  the 
flax  plant  are  recorded.  For  cotton,  the 
seeds  are  removeil  by  hand,  and  hand-cards 
arc  used  in  making  a  soft-twisted  yarn. 

Weaving  is  also  taught  by  the  “principle 
of  doing” — the  only  rational  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  lasting  results.  Sufficient  yarn  is 
given  out  for  each  student.  A  small  loom 
and  needle  are  furnished  for  the  making  of 
the  plain,  twill,  satin  and  sateen  weaves. 
Each  of  these  weaves  is  required  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Before  starting  the  weaving,  the  weave 
is  first  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  a  weav¬ 
er’s  glass  and  a  needle.  The  path  of  the 
filling  yarn  is  followed  through  the  warp 
yarns  and  recorded  on  cross-section  paper. 
Shaded  blocks  are  used  to  show  warp  threads 
and  white  blocks  to  show  that  the  filling  is 
on  the  top  with  the  warp  threads  underneath. 
Enlarged  drawings  made  by  the  students  are 
hung  in  the  classroom  to  aid  in  completing 
the  weaves. 

.\t  this  point,  the  class  takes  up  the  finish¬ 
ing  operations,  tests,  and  care  of  fabrics,  with 
the  study  of  materials  used  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  in  clothing.  The  students  give 
reports  of  current  trends  in  fashion,  visits  to 
museums,  department  stores  and  local  fac¬ 
tories. 

\  project  is  required  of  each  student.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  given  to  use  imagination  and 
artistic  ability.  In  the  accompanying  illus- 

‘  ■|T-:X1  Il.r.  RKFKRKNCKS 

Denny.  (Jr^ck.  “Fabrics  ami  How  to  Kn(»w 
Them.”  I.  R.  Lippincott  Co. 

Dooley,  William,  “Textiles.”  D.  C.  Heath  & 
0)111  pany. 

Dyer,  Elizabeth,  “Textile  Fabrics.”  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Hess.  Katharine,  “Textile  Fibers  ami  Their  Use." 
I.  B.  Lippincott  Cai. 

M«  (iowAN  and  Waii  i.  "  IVxtilis  ami  ('lothing.” 
rile  .Macniillaii  t^iiniiaiiy. 

Siu.iiK  .iml  Run,  “Tile  l-'oiiml.iiion  Materials  ol 
Motlerii  I'ivilizatioii.”  The  Americ.in  Ibnik  ('onipany 
(in  preparation). 

Small,  ('assii,  “How  to  Know  Textiles.”  Cinn  & 
(aimpany. 

WooLMAN  and  M<(io\van,  "Textiles.”  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 


tration,  figure  I  shows  a  rayon  project,  with 
samples  of  rayon  materials  used  tor  the  notes 
of  music.  Discarded  felt  hats  were  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  felt  project  shown  in  figure  3. 
An  unusual  drawing  of  wool  fibers  as  they 
appear  under  the  microscope  is  shown  in 
figure  4.  Before  weaves  are  made  in  class, 
the  students  make  preliminary  drawings  on 
cross-section  paper.  Figure  5  shows  an  en¬ 
largement  of  a  drawing  for  twill.' 

Term's  Work  in  Non-Textiles 

Each  student  receives  a  sheet  similar  to  the 
textile  sheet,  requiring  that  he  hand  in,  at 
the  end  of  each  marking  period,  a  scrap 
lx)ok  of  pictures  and  samples  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics:  Furs,  leather,  wood,  paper  (in¬ 
cluding  Cellophane),  glassware  and  china- 
ware,  rubber,  precious  stones  and  metals, 
with  sjiecial  emphasis  on  silverware  and 
petroleum. 

In  the  notelx)ok  are  pasted  samples  and 
clippings  from  newspapers,  with  notes  giv¬ 
ing  history,  sources,  manufacturing  process, 
care  and  use,  selling  points,  advertising 
points,  and  data  alx)ut  related  industries.  The 
outstanding  scrapbook  is  displayed  in  the 
Non-Textile  Museum. 

Samples  of  furs,  leather,  and  like  non-tex¬ 
tiles  are  examined  and  discussed  during  class 
recitations,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
bring  samples  from  home  that  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  may  be  studied.  Lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  supply  motion  pictures  of 
interest  and  value. 

Economic,  cultural  and  social  values,  as 
well  as  vocational  interests,  are  stressed  in 
the  study  of  topics. 

Projects  for  wood  and  for  lacobcan  furni¬ 
ture  are  illustrated  in  figures  2  and  7,  re¬ 
spectively.’  The  proper  arrangement  of  table- 
ware  for  a  formal  dinner  is  shown  in  figure 
6.* 

■  Soiiivi-  niatc'i  iai  lor  Miuilai  |)iojtT is;  “  Tcxtilrs  ami 
Clotliiny;,”  by  MetJowan  anil  W'aitc,  pp.  10- IS. 

■’  Source  material  for  similar  projects;  “  Tlir  .Amer¬ 
ican  Home  ('oiirse  in  IVriiKl  I'm niture,”  publislirti 
by  tlie  .Art  Education  Press,  Inc.,  424  Madison  .Ave 
nuc.  New  York. 

‘  .Source  material  for  similar  projects:  “Uorrect 
Wine  and  Tabic  Service,”  F'ostorja  (ilass  Uompany. 
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Extra-Curricular  Activities 


The  Textile  and  Xon-Textile  Museum.  A 
collection  ot  the  basic  raw  materials  of  com¬ 
merce.  secured  by  tbe  teachers  and  students, 
comprises  this  educational  exhibit,  which 
comes  from  the  lour  corners  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  representative  exhibits, 
truly  invaluable,  that  were  donated  by  lead¬ 
ing  manulacturers  include  various  steps  in 
the  manulacture  of  cotton,  from  the  cotton 
boll  to  the  linished  cloth;  latex,  trom  the 
hevea  tree  to  the  finished  rubber  tire;  wcxil, 
trom  the  sheep  through  the  steps  necessary 
to  manulacture  a  blanket;  a  broken-down 
(ioodyear  welt  shoe;  and  countless  other  ex¬ 
hibits  which  develop  an  appreciation  of 
merchandise  and  aid  the  students  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  value  of  articles  ot  merchandise. 

The  Merchandising  Club.  Another  unus¬ 
ual  and  interesting  feature  ot  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department  is  the  Merchandising  Club, 
rhe  pur{X)se  of  this  organization  is  to  encour¬ 
age  high  scholarship  and  to  loster  interest 
and  integrity  in  business  practice.  Election 
to  memlxrrship  is  conducted  by  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  club;  it  is  recognized  as 
an  honor  and  distinction.  The  attainment  of 
a  final  average  of  8S  per  cent  for  one  year  in 
merchandising  subjects,  high  rating  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  a  promise  of  marked  ability  are 
requisite  factors  for  election.  Prominent  re¬ 
tail  executives  in  the  merchandising  field  are 
invited  to  sjieak  liefore  the  club  and  give 
their  opinion  of  present  trends  in  merchan¬ 
dising.  In  addition,  the  club  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  publishing  a  monthly  magazine 
during  the  school  year. 


Seu'toivn  Merchandiser.  I'his  magazine 
is  a  unique  adventure  in  high  school  journal¬ 
ism,  and  is  probably  the  first  journal  of  its 
tyi^  in  this  country.  Its  aim  is  to  publish 
merchandising  information  valuable  to  every 
buyer  or  user  of  merchandise.  It  endeavors 
to  answer  such  questions  as,  “How  shall  I 
tell  a  woolen  from  a  worsted?”  and,  “What 
shall  I  hx)k  for  when  1  buy  shoes?”  It  also 
publishes  articles  on  advertising,  salesman¬ 
ship,  textiles  and  non-textiles;  it  presents  in¬ 
terviews  with  stylists,  advertising  managers, 
and  other  leatlers  in  merchandising. 

Quoting  from  the  last  issue  ot  lunc,  1935, 
we  find  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kenneth  C'ol- 
lins,  one  of  the  foremost  advertising  men  ot 
.\merica,  as  written  by  one  of  the  stiulents, 
John  Sandmeier, 


Well,  1  must  say  it  was  quite  a  thrilling;  experience 
to  interview  Mr.  Kenneth  taillins,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  merchantlisinji  today.  When  his 
secretary  ushered  me  into  his  office,  I  was  confronted 
by  a  sign  on  which  was  printed  the  [Xilicy  of  his 
organization; 


Fair  Dealing  with  Customers 
Fair  Buying  with  Manufacturers 
Fair  Play  with  Competitors 


1  was  immediately  put  at  ease  by  the  cheerful 
personality  of  Mr.  Collins.  When  questioned  re¬ 
garding  the  completeness  of  our  Merchandising 
Course  at  Newtown  High  School,  Mr.  Collins  said 
that  our  courses  were  complete  to  the  smallest  detail. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  Merchandising  offers  one 
of  the  widest  fields  of  opportunity  today.  .  .  .  The 
allotted  time  for  my  interview  was  nearly  up  and 
I  had  to  bring  our  interesting  conversation  to  a 
close.  But  take  it  from  me,  students,  this  is  the 
ty|X’  of  a  man  I  am  going  to  attach  my  shooting 
star  to  anti  pray  that  it  will  be  half  as  successful 
as  his  star  has  been. 


One  of  the  Business  Letter  Contest  Winners  Writes 

I  am  mailing  my  thanks  for  the  check  for  three  dollars  and  my  letter  for  this  month’s 
problem  at  the  same  time. 

Winning  that  prize  last  month  has  done  more  to  make  the  teaching  of  Business  English 
pleasant  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  done.  So  often  I  have  a  pupil  with  the  inevitable  uncle 
who  works  in  an  office  and  who  disagrees  decidedly  with  teacher’s  views  on  letter  writing.  It’s 
a  situation  I’ve  felt  I  didn’t  handle  very  well. 

1  hanks  to  the  three-dollar  prize,  my  ideas  are  being  received  with  gratifying  resjrect.  In 
fact,  my  pupils  don’t  even  mention  their  relatives. 

1  hanks  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  prove  myself. — {Mrs.)  Mary  C.  Scovtlle,  Instruc- 
tur  in  Business  English,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 


•  L  E.  FRAILEY 

Editorial  Director 

The  Dartnell  Corporation 

Chicago,  Illinois 

yES,  \vc  live  aiul  learn.  Never  again 
will  I  let  several  hundred  letter  writers 
describe  for  me  the  succulent  solace  of  a  fat 
turkey  on  Thanksgiving.  Had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  reading  all  your  letters  been  mine 
hejore  the  fatal  day,  my  appetite  might  only 
have  been  whetted.  Hut  to  endure  such  tan¬ 
talizing  imagery  ajtcr  the  feast  time  is  more 
than  any  human  being  can  stand. 

“.\  great  sizzling  golden  brown  monster 
with  the  juice  just  begging  to  come  out,” 
wrote  one  college  student.  Hut  that  is  only 
a  sample  of  the  word  pictures  which  were 
painted  in  these  letters.  “A  fourteen-pound 
gobbler — plump,  juicy,  butterbasted,  and 
bursting  its  golden-brown  jacket,”  said  a 
teacher.  Do  you  wonder  that  my  peace  of 
mind  was  wrecked — I,  eating  in  restaurants 
and  denied  the  blessing  of  the  second  help¬ 
ing? 

Hut,  of  course,  it  was  good  letter  crafts¬ 
manship  to  describe  that  turkey  to  the  sales¬ 
man's  wife.  In  making  a  sale,  you  remem- 
Ix^r,  you  must  build  desire  in  the  reader’s 
mind.  There  were  at  least  two  apjieals  you 
could  use  in  these  turkey  letters.  The  one 
was  hunger,  and  the  other  pride.  Look  at 
the  ads  in  any  magazine  and  you  will  see 
that  many  of  them  are  slanted  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  directions.  They  appeal 
to  the  pride  of  ownership  or  the  joy  of  eat¬ 
ing  good  food.  So  you  rightly  gave  the  sales¬ 
man’s  wife  a  picture  of  that  butter-brown 
gobbler,  and  you  rightly  appealed  to  her 
pride  in  her  husband’s  ability. 

Last  month  I  said — or  maybe  only  hinted 
— that  the  students  in  our  contest  did  even 
better  than  their  teachers.  This  time,  it  was 
the  teachers  who  garnished  the  gobbler  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  others.  But  before  we  talk  any 
more  about  these  letters,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
winners  be  given  a  band.  Here  they  are — 


those  who  succeeded  best  in  describing  the 
ignoble  end  of  the  journey  for  the  strutting, 
impertinent  king  of  fowls. 

Teacher  Awards 

First  Prizk,  $10;  Mary  Johnson,  lltgh  ScIuhiI, 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

StcoND  Prize,  $5:  Clarissa  Hills,  Senior  High 
School,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Honorable  Mention:  Rollin  V'anorsdall,  Mineral 
High  Sch(K)l,  West  Mineral,  Kansas;  Jessie  Langstaff, 
Principal,  Tacoma  Secretarial  School,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington;  (Miss)  Billy  Greenaway,  Senior  High  School, 
Port  Chester,  New  York;  Anna  M.  Crawford,  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa;  Alice  Lease.  High 
School,  Barry,  Illinois. 

Student  Awards 

College- 

First  Prize,  $S:  Margie  Higgins,  Kinman  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Sfiokane,  Washington. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Sidney  William  (iottlieb.  The 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Honorable  Mention:  Max  K.  Bitts,  State  College 
of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washington;  C.  R.  Balm- 
forth,  I..D.S.  Business  College,  Salt  I.ake  City, 
Utah;  William  I).  Caileman,  Kinman  Business  Uni¬ 
versity,  Spokane,  Washington;  Jessie  Allen,  L.D.S. 
liusiness  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Gloria  Tiedt. 
Qillege  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota. 

HIGH  SCHOOI.— 

First  Prize,  $5:  Rachel  Joy,  High  School,  Leo¬ 
minster,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Luclla  Bramlette,  Mineral  High 
School,  West  Mineral,  Kansas. 

Honorable  Mention;  Adeline  Evans,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington:  Joan  Farns¬ 
worth,  High  School,  Sheldon,  Iowa;  Helen  McLane, 
High  School,  Shelbyvillc,  Indiana;  Virginia  Glover, 
Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington;  Ruth 
Williams,  High  School,  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

New  Award  Announced 

Each  winner  of  Honorable  Mention  receives,  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Business  Education  World, 
a  copy  of  that  handy  desk-companion,  “20,000 
Words,  Spelled,  Divided,  and  Accented,”  by  Leslie. 
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Winner  of  Teacher's  First  Prize 

MARY  JOHNSON 

High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Housiwitc:  A  14-^x)uncl  gobbler — ^plutnp, 
juicy,  buttcrbasterl,  and  bursting  its  golden-brown 
lacket — will  be  tender  on  the  teeth  at  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  feast  but  tough  on  your  pocketbook  the  day 
after. 

Tough  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $5!  But  not  for 
you,  lucky  lady! 

“How  is  that.'”  you  ask  in  astonishment.  But 
before  I  disclose  the  startling  goixl  news,  let  me 
frankly  ask  you  two  questions:  First,  could  you 
use  on  Thanksgiving  Day  such  a  gentleman  turkey 
as  I  have  describetl  above And,  second,  couKl 
you  use  the  or  more  that  w»»uld  be  saverl  if 

said  turkey  were  a  gift  to  you  ami  not  a  purchase? 

Thrifty  Mrs.  Housewife,  1  can  almost  see  the 
gleam  in  your  eye  and  the  approving  nixl  of  your 
heatl.  You  want  the  particulars.  It’s  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  little  plan — in  fact,  as  simple  as  it  is  for  little 
Chester  to  deny  himself  a  second  helping  of  spinach. 

.ARMOUR'S  is  conducting  a  Thanksgiving  sales 
contest  among  all  its  salesmen  for  one  month — 
October  15  to  November  15.  For  every  man  whose 
sales  are  25  |)cr  cent  higher  for  this  iHricKl  than 
they  were  for  the  same  periml  last  year,  there  goes 
to  his  wife,  to  ilecorate  her  Thanksgiving  table, 
a  choice  gobbler — not  one  of  your  slenderized  birds 
who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  iiUKlern  notions  of 
dieting — but  a  lordly  bird  of  grand  proixirthms.  a 
jicrfect  sjH‘cimen  of  turkeyhootl. 

“But  what  has  this  interesting  contest  to  ilo  with 
me?”  you  ask.  Here’s  where  you  play  your  part — 
a  mighty  imjxirtant  part,  t<M>!  Your  husband  is  a 
hard-hitting  salesman.  \Vc  know  he’ll  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  this  month  which  will  be  as  grxKl  as  that  of  a 
year  ago.  His  pride  in  his  own  achievement  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  less.  But  the  contest  winners 
must  do  25  {ler  cent  better  than  a  year  ago.  That 
25  per  cent  is  the  extra  egg  in  the  baker’s  dozen. 
Roughly  figuring,  I  should  say  that  ye  olde  sales 
manager  could  pep  your  salesman-husband  up  to 
a  |H)int  of  10  per  cent  alxive  his  last  year’s  record. 
But  the  other  15  per  cent  will  have  to  come  from 
someone  he  wishes  to  please  far  more  than  his  «ales 
manager! 

And  so  as  a  smaller  boss  to  a  far  more  important 
one,  .1  appeal  to  you  to  insist  on  your  husband’s 
“bringing  home  the  turkey.”  1  don’t  know  what 
you’ll  say  to  him.  I  tlon’t  care,  (xiax  or  drive. 
Hatter  or  urge,  demand  or  tease— your  woman’s 
art  of  making  man  obey  your  wislus  will  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  a  week’s  siheming  and  planning 
by  a  mere  sales  manager. 

But  keep  after  him  every  day.  Ami  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we’ll  continue  the  job  of  fattening  gobblers 
for  the  lucky  wives  of  those  salesmen  who  un¬ 


questionably  prove  their  ability  in  our  big  sales  ' 
drive.  Yours  for  the  best  Thanksgising  Day  ever,  I 

P.  S.  [ust  to  add  excitement  to  our  contest,  we’ll  I 
award  the  very  biggest  turkey  on  the  farm  to  the  | 
man  who  makes  the  highest  percentage  of  gain. 

We  had  a  26-pounder  on  the  farm  last  year.  Bet¬ 
ter  get  the  old  carving  knife  out  for  action! 

Winner  of  Teacher's  Second  Prize 

CLARISSA  HILLS  1 

Senior  High  School,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  | 

Dear  Mrs.  Blank:  Unusual  pnxedure!  We  arc  i 

writing  to  you  instead  of  to  Mr.  Blank.  We  arc  t 

recognizing  what  every  business  executive  really  ! 
knows,  but  seldom  acts  uixui,  that  you,  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  salesmen,  are  an  imixirtant  factor  in  our 
business. 

'I'his  Near  iluring  our  intensive  sales  canqiaign,  I 
instead  of  making  awards  to  our  salesmen,  we  are 
making  awards  to  our  salesmen’s  wives.  W'e  hojx 
thus  to  let  each  one  of  you  know  that  not  only 
tlo  we  appreciate  your  husband’s  efliciency.  but  wc 
value  Nour  i<K>ixr.ition.  which  lies  hack  of  that 
efliciency. 

We  will  present  to  tlie  wife  of  each  salesman 
who  attains  his  quota  during  our  intensive  sales  { 
campaign  a  12-  to  14-iiouml  I  hanksgiving  turkey  j 
direct  from  our  experimental  farm — -a  plump,  juicy 
turkey,  the  kind  that  is  harti  to  buy,  easy  to  cinik, 
ami  of  which  you  will  be  truly  \iroud  when  it  is 
placed  on  your  table.  To  the  wife  of  the  sales¬ 
man  making  the  biggest  percentage  of  gain  wc 
will  send  the  hig^eft  turkey  on  the  farm.  Last 
year  we  hael  one  weighing  26  (X)unds' 

Quotas  arc  not  iliflicult.  F.ach  salesman  must  ( 
beat  his  record  for  the  same  |xriod  last  year  by  * 
not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and,  as  business  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  sales  have  been  increasing  regularly,  this 
should  be  easy.  The  contest  will  run  from  Cktober  j 
15  to  November  15.  We  plan  to  ship  the  turkeys 
so  that  they  will  arris  e  forty-eight  hours  before 
Thanksgiving.  ShouKl  you  be  going  away  for 
Thanksgiving,  we  shall  gladly  send  your  turkey  later. 

Wc  arc  very  much  pleased  with  our  ex[icrimental  * 
farm  and  proud  of  its  flixk  of  prize  turkeys.  Wc  I 
are  so  sure  that  your  husbaml  will  be  successful  that 
wc  have  already  reserved  one  for  you.  We  really 
want  it  to  grace  your  table  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Winner  of  College  Student's  First  Prize 

MARGIE  HIGGINS  ( 

Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane,  Washington 

Dear  Mrs.  lones:  I  know  you  don’t  believe  in  fairy 
talcs,  but  I  actually  overheard  this  “turkey  talc”  , 
on  our  Turkey  Farm,  and  1  just  had  to  pass  the 
“turkey  talk”  on  to  you! 
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Miss  Hal>lilc-C;;il)l)lc':  “Oh,  my  dear.  I've  just  dis- 
covtittl  till,  most  ixcilin>;  thins— tlic  XYZ  Company 
IS  havins  a  ‘turkey  contest'  tor  all  their  salesmen, 
.ami  realK  tlK\  have  a  marvelous  iilea! 

1  luartl  Mr.  Wooils  say  th.it  e\er>one  of  the 

sah  smt  n  « ho  heats  his  ipiota  lor  the  same  pcriinl 

l.isi  \(at  h\  not  less  th.m  2^  per  cent  will  receive 

iiiK  ol  the  tuikevs  trom  l  iirkev  I  arm.  Hut  the 

most  thrillms  pan  ahoiit  it  all  is  that  the  salesman 
makins  the  most  .ihove  his  ipiot.i  sets  Mr.  Turk — 
you  know,  that  h.iinlsoiiie  lellow  struttins  '•'t’t' 
there  by  the  harvester.  (I've  heard  that  he  actually 
weishs  26  poumls!) 

“.And  another  thins,  ^>11  the  turkeys  chosen  for 
the  contest  must  weish  at  least  14  jtounds,  so  pardon 
me,  my  dear,  I  really  must  run  along  for  I  have 
heaps  of  eatins  to  tlo — you  know  1  have  to  watch 
my  tigure  tor  1  simply  wust  be  one  of  those  turkeys 
— It  is  such  an  honor.  Cjobble-gobble.” 

.Ami  that  is  just  how  1  feel,  Mr.  Jones!  It  is 
trul>  an  honor  to  have  something  you've  won. 
.And  then,  too,  think  of  the  saving  you  make — 
almost  enough  for  a  new  hat. 

I  know  vou  arc  the  one  who  can  make  John  win 
that  turkey.  How.?  By  saying  to  yourself,  “1  sim¬ 
ply  must  have  one  of  those  juicy,  tender  XA'Z 
turkeys — none  other  will  do,”  and  then  by  instilling 
in  your  husband  the  incentive  to  win  by  bmisting 
him.  by  giving  him  that  jx'p,  energy,  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  will  make  him  say,  “I'll  tlo  it  just  for  her.” 
We  know  you  can — and  we  know  John  will. 
Happy  Thanksgiving!  Sincerely  yours. 

Winner  of  College  Studenf's  Second  Prize 

SIDNEY  WILLIAM  GOTTLIEB 
The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam:  This  letter  is  written  because  of  our 
common  interest  in  a  very  interesting  person  and 
subject — your  husband  and  his  job.  As  his  wife, 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his  advancement; 
and  as  his  department  manager,  1  have  that  same  in¬ 
terest.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  or  you  would  never 
have  married  him.  He  is  a  gtHid  salesman,  or  1 
would  never  have  hired  him. 

Now,  what  this  letter  is  really  about  is,  “How 
can  he  go  farther  in  his  job.?”  And  again,  “How 
can  we  reward  bim  for  advancing?”  “Can  he  do 
better  this  year  than  he  did  last  year.?”  “Can  he 
do  better  than  the  rest  of  the  salesmen.'”  We  really 
want  to  know. 

So,  we  arc  having  a  contest  among  our  sales¬ 
men,  to  see  if  your  husband  or  someone  else’s  goes 
farther  in  increasing  his  sales  from  October  15  to 
November  15,  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
The  one  who  increases  his  last  year's  record  by 
25  per  cent  or  more  will  receive  as  his  reward  a 
large  turkey. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  one  of  those  large 
turkeys  on  your  dinner  table  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  watch  the  man  who  won  it  carve  it  with  pride.? 
Of  course  you  would!  The  turkeys  arc  to  be  deliv¬ 


ered  on  November  26,  two  days  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  They  will  come  from  our  own  farm  and 
will  average  14  to  16  jxiunds.  The  salesman  with 
the  highest  average  of  increase  will  win  the  largest 
turkey.  Last  year  the  largest  was  26  iviunds. 

How  can  you  help  your  husband  win  one  of  these 
excellent  binls?  I  won't  suggest  any  speci.d  way, 
for  I  know  that  vou  must  have  \our  own  particular 
procedure  that  will  work  on  your  own  particular 
man.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  your  name  on  the  list 
of  winners.  Cairdially  yours. 

Winner  of  High  School  Student's  First  Prize 

RACHEL  JOY 

High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 

Dear  McKlern  Housewife:  It’s  really  not  so  bad 
that  you  weren’t  Ixirn  in  time  to  be  a  Priscilla 
in  the  famous  old  Plymouth  (Jolony.  Of  course,  it 
might  have  been  very  nice  to  be  able  to  say,  “John, 
my  goode  husband,  fare  thee  forth  ami  fetch  for 
us  a  goode  plump  turkey  for  our  next  repast.” 
It  might  also  have  been  nice  for  John,  trusty  musket 
in  hand,  to  go  out  and  return  with  a  fine  wild 
turkey — if  the  Indians  didn’t  see  him  first. 

But,  since  you  are  not  a  Priscilla,  and  this  is  1935 
and  not  1620,  and  wild  turkeys  are  a  trifle  scarce, 
why  not  adopt  a  much  simpler  plan.?  There  are 
any  number  of  fine  plump  turkeys  being  fattened 
now  on  our  experimental  farm  that  might  well 
come  right  to  your  roasting  pan  in  plenty  of  time 
for  your  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

We  have  a  sales  contest  from  October  15  to 
November  15.  During  this  ^xrriod,  your  “goode  hus¬ 
band”  has  only  to  exceed  his  last  year’s  sales  for 
this  same  period,  October  15  to  November  15,  by 
a  margin  of  25  per  cent  in  order  to  deliver  to 
your  table  one  of  these  fine  12-  to  14-jx)und  gob¬ 
blers.  The  man  with  the  largest  jx-rcentage  of  gain 
gets  the  biggest  turkey.  It’s  up  to  you  to  appoint 
yourself  official  cheer  leader  and  encouragement 
sc]uad . 

Just  the  thoughts  of  a  steaming,  well-buttered 
turkey  with  plenty  of  stuffing  and  gobs  of  cran¬ 
berry  sauce  ought  to  be  a  stimulant  for  both  you 
and  your  husband  on  these  crisp  November  days. 
Now,  Mrs.  Modern  Priscilla,  do  your  utmost  by 
urging  “hubby”  to  do  his  best,  and  may  the  best 
mouths  water  on  Thanksgiving  Day !  Yours  truly. 

Winner,  High  School  Student's  Second  Prize 

LUELLA  BRAMLEHE 

Mineral  High  School,  West  Mineral,  Kansas 
Dear  Madam: 

Turkey!  Oh,  a  great  big  fellow! 

Fruits  all  ripe  and  rich  and  mellow. 
Everything  that’s  nice  to  eat. 

More  than  I  can  now  repeat — 

That’s  Thanksgiving. 

— ^Eugene  Field. 
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diiiiKTs  vvitli  roast  turkey,  jam,  puinpkiD 
pie,  and  steaming  plum  puddings  make  many  of  us 
look  forward  with  wilil  joy  to  the  happy  Thanks¬ 
giving  time. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  the  postman,  when 
he  blows  his  whistle  at  your  tlcKir  on  November 
2h,  hand  you  a  letter  informing  you  that  a  big, 
fat,  juicy  gobbler  is  on  his  way  to  your  home  free 
of  charge?  Would  that  be  generosity?  Of  course 
It  would.  .\nd  that  is  just  what  we  intend  to  do. 
if  your  husband  will  do  his  part. 

Now,  your  husbaml  has  probably  told  you  what 
a  fine  salesman  he  is.  .Make  him  prove  it  to  you 
by  winning  this  contest,  which  we  arc  sjxinsoring 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  salesmen  in  our  company. 

The  contest  will  run  from  fXtober  IS  to  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  For  each  salesman  who  beats  his  record 
lor  the  same  period  last  year  by  not  less  than  25 
(ler  cent,  will  l>e  reserved  a  tine  gobbler  weighing 
between  12  and  H  jxjunds.  The  wife  of  the 
salesman  making  the  highest  percentage  of  gain 
gets  the  biggest  turkey  on  the  farm.  I^st  year  we 
had  one  weighing  26  {xiuntls.  .\ren’t  these  birds 
worth  working  for?  If  you  think  they  arc,  tell 
\our  husband  about  the  contest  and  talk  it  over 
with  him. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  Thanksgiving  Day  will 
be  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the  year  for  you  and 
that  one  of  these  big,  fat  gobblers  will  help  make 
It  happy  for  you.  Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  Frailey  Continues* His  Comments 

One  of  the  most  lascinating  things  alxjut 
letter  writing  is  that  the  same  joh  may  be 
done  in  so  many  different  ways.  Ask  one 
thousand  j)eople  to  answer  a  letter,  and  no 
two  of  their  replies  will  be  alike.  A  good 
letter  reflects  the  piersonality,  the  imagination, 
and  even  the  character,  of  the  writer.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  “there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  kill  a  goose,”  and  certainly  the  same  can 
he  said  of  our  turkey.  Look  at  the  six  win¬ 
ning  letters.  They  are  all  different. 

In  one  the  turkey  does  the  talking.  You 
smile  when  this  lady  bird  says,  “you  know  I 
have  to  watch  my  figure.”  .\nother  starts 
with  Eugene  Field’s  tantalizing  poem.  A 
third  goes  hack  to  the  days  of  Priscilla. 
Imagination  had  plenty  of  rojK  in  this  prob¬ 
lem.  A  lot  of  business  is  prosaic.  It  might 
be  more  difficult  to  put  glamour  into  a  letter 
about  bricks  or  bolts,  but  surely  not  in  one 
about  a  turkey.  Strive  for  originality  in  all 
your  writing.  It  is  surprising  how  a  vivid 
word  or  a  colorful  sentence  may  often  lift  a 
whole  letter  alxjve  the  commonplace,  d  he 


other  day  I  saw  a  New  Year’s  letter  written  ^ 
by  a  sales  manager  to  his  men.  One  sentence 
stood  out  like  a  blazing  torch.  “The  wick  of 
your  life,”  he  said,  “like  that  of  the  candle, 
is  each  day  shorter  than  the  day  before.” 

The  answers  to  this  problem — and  there  ' 
were  hundreds  of  them — were  better  as  a 
whole  than  the  month  before.  That  proves 
that  the  art  ot  expressing  our  thoughts  on 
paper  is  not  difficult  to  acquire.  When  \vc 
are  willing  to  practice,  when  we  are  conscious  ! 
of  the  few  fundamentals,  our  power  grows  ^ 
stronger.  'Phat's  true  of  writing  letters,  or  ■ 
anything  else  we  do  in  life.  i 

While  only  six  ot  the  letters  could  Ik  j 
chosen  tor  the  awards,  there  were  scores  of  ! 
them  that  would  deserve  honorable  mention.  | 
Some  of  the  introductions  were  really  splen-  ! 
did  attention  catchers.  (letting  started,  1  f 
think,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  writing  a 
letter,  and  perhaps  the  most  imjxjrtant.  If 
you  don’t  arouse  the  reader’s  interest  in  the 
first  few  sentences,  your  cause  is  lost.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  letters  are  never  read  to  the  end —  r 
they  are  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  because  \ 
the  readers  found  them  dull. 

I  had  to  smile  at  the  contestant  who  said, 
“Your  husband  will  take  his  turkey  by  the 
tail  and  carry  him  home.”  Is  that  the  way 
to  “tote”  a  turkey.^  You  might  end  up  with 
only  a  few  feathers  tor  your  cal') — and  Mr. 
Turkey  disap|')earing  around  the  corner.  ; 

Why  were  you  all  so  impersonal  in  talk-  , 
ing  alxjut  the  salesman's  company.'  In  all 
the  letters,  I  found  only  a  few’  where  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  mentioned.  Wouldn't 
that  name  be  a  by-word  in  the  salesman’s 
home — as  familiar  to  his  wife  as  to  himself.^  j 
And  wouldn’t  the  wife  know  her  husband’s  i 
first  name.^  Why,  then,  did  one  writer  refer  / 
to  “your  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.^”  It  couldn’t  ' 
be  all  three  of  them.  That  would  be  bigamy. 

I  question,  too,  the  wisdom  of  the  college 
student  who  started  his  letter  by  saying, 
“Women  are  supposed  to  be  better  talkers 
than  men.”  There  might  he  a  kick-back  in  « 
that  statement.  Women  are  sometimes  ac¬ 
cused  (falsely,  no  doubt)  of  talking  too 
much.  It  was  not  what  I  can  call  the  diplo¬ 
matic  approach. 

Another  contestant  referred  to  the  “whip  ’ 
which  the  wife  could  use  on  her  husband. 
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1 1  he  liappeiicd  to  see  that  letter,  you  can 
imagine  how  inspired  he  would  he  to  win  the 
turkey!  Watch  out  for  these  dangerous 
words.  1  have  often  seen  a  fine  letter  ruined 
by  just  one  antagonizing  word. 

“If  your  husband  is  stubborn,”  (they  all 
are)  wrote  one  high  school  student,  “you 
might  try  being  angry  with  him.  If  this 
iloesn't  work  there  are  always  smiles,  and  as 
a  last  resort,  a  woman’s  tears.”  It  must  have 
been  a  girl  who  gave  that  advice. 

.\nother  high-schcxjler  described  his  turkey 
as  a  “muscle  bound  monster.”  Sounds  like 
a  tough  turkey  to  me.  Who  wants  to  eat 
muscle.^  Don't  you  see  the  harm  that  one 
wrong  word  can  dor 

.\11  right!  'I'hat’s  all  for  the  arrogant  gob¬ 
bler.  He  had  his  day  of  glory. 

What  about  the  January  problem.^  Boy, 
page  ,\Ir.  (Jaratelli! 

Anselo  Is  a  Smart  Fellow 

If  you  play  bridge  you  know  what  it 
means  to  “put  on  the  squeeze.”  And  that’s 
exactly  what  .\ngelo  Ciaratelli  is  trying  to  do 
with  Collection  Manager  Bob  Hewitt.  He 
knows  that  cereals  are  not  guaranteed  against 
infection  by  weevils.  These  little  pests  come 
uninvited  every  summer  to  plague  the  dealer 
in  flours,  grains,  and  cereals.  In  spite  of  the 
great  care  with  which  manufacturers  guard 
against  them,  they  are  liable  to  appear  in 
any  package  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  wise  grocer,  knowing  this,  buys  such 
foods  in  small  quantities  until  the  cold 
weather  comes.  Maybe  Angelo  fell  a  victim 
to  over-zealous  salesmanship  and  lx)ught 
more  than  he  should.  It  is  even  possible  that 
some  of  the  goods  had  been  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year.  But  anyw'ay  he 
stands  to  lose  the  cost  of  eight  cases  of  Korn 
Kubes,  and  he  means  to  escape  if  he  can. 

Now  all  of  this  is  just  between  you  and 
me.  You  would  not  dare  tell  Angelo  in 
your  letter  that  he  is  trying  to  chisel.  You 
will  have  to  be  more  diplomatic  than  that. 
But  you  can’t  take  back  those  eight  cases. 
It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  all  the  other  dealers 
who  handle  your  Korn  Kubes.  One  policy 
for  them  all — and  a  fair  {)olicy — that’s  the 
only  wise  way  to  run  a  business. 


Ot  course  you  want  to  keep  .\ngelo's 
Iriendship.  After  all,  he  owns  the  largest 
store  in  town.  So  you’ll  have  to  do  some 
straight  thinking  before  you  decide  just  how 
to  answer  his  letter.  To  say  no,  and  make 
.'Vngelo  like  it — a  problem  with  teeth  in  it. 

He  isn’t  so  dumb — this  Angelo.  I  don't 
suppose  he  ever  had  any  training  in  letter 
writing,  and  you  can  see  that  his  use  of  the 
English  language  is  none  too  good.  But  the 
old  boy  is  a  natural  psychologist.  I  le  knows 
how  to  get  you  in  a  corner  where  it’s  hard 
to  get  out.  You  are  to  blame,  he  says.  You 
have  caused  him  to  lose  one  good  customer, 
and  Mrs.  O’CJrady’s  tongue  will  wag. 

And  how  cleverly  he  masks  his  demand 
under  the  cloak  of  friendship.  He  puts  you 
on  the  defensive  when  he  says,  “It  would  not 
be  fair  to  me,  as  always  I  have  Ix^en  from 
you.”  And  how'  adroitly  he  reminds  you 
that  he  is  an  old  and  good  customer,  ('an 
you  see  him  bowing  and  grinning  as  he 
queries,  “What  you  say?” 

Oh,  yes,  Angelo  is  mighty  friendly.  At 
least,  he  knows  that  much  alwut  letter  writ¬ 
ing.  But  read  between  the  lines,  and  you 
see  a  threat  of  what  he  means  to  do  if  you 
turn  him  down.  “Then  your  salesman  still 
get  smiles  when  he  come  to  my  store,” — says 
Angelo.  But  what  will  he  get  if  you  don’t 
take  back  those  Korn  Kubes?  .  .  .  Smart, 
/\ngelo  (iaratelli!  I  leave  him  in  your  hands. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  copies  of  your  contest  letter  to  the 
Business  Letter  Contest  Editor  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Your  letters  must  reach  that  destination  on  or  before 
lanuary  30. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  pa|Hr,  un- 
sijjned. 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  com¬ 
plete  address,  name  of  sch<K»l,  and  the  notation  “Stu¬ 
dent”  or  “Teacher”  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a  student,  give  your  teach¬ 
er’s  name  also.  Stuilent  letters  without  the  name  of 
the  instructor  will  not  be  eligible. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
judged.  In  that  way,  your  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prizes:  Teachers — First  prize  SlU;  second  prize 
5‘>;  High  School  Stutlents— first  prize  S5;  secoml 
prize  $3;  College  Students  (including  private  business 
school  students) — first  prize  $5,  second  prize  $3. 

Honorable  Mention — a  copy  of  "20.000  Words,” 
b\  Louis  A.  Leslie. 
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Dear  Sir: 

How  come  you  people  try  to  get  Angelo's  money  for  corn  food 
which  you  know  he  cannot  sell?  My  customers  are  the  best 
folks  in  town  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to  eat  food  which  is 
alive  with  weevils.  I  tell  this  to  your  salesman  two  times 
twice,  and  that  if  you  keep  on  sending  bills,  I  would  give 
him  no  longer  any  of  my  orders. 

Only  two  days  before  yesterday,  I  sell  two  boxes  more  of  this 
corn  food  to  my  rich  customer,  Mrs.  O' Grady,  and  she  come 
back  to  my  store  and  raise  much  trouble.  She  was  very  red  in 
the  face  and  with  my  store  full  of  customers  she  shout  to  me 
that  I  am  selling  spoiled  cereals,  and  I  should  ought  to  be 
arrested.  Then  she  throw  the  two  boxes  at  me,  and  say  I 
could  eat  bugs  but  she  would  not.  And  you  tell  me — what 
should  I  do  when  my  business  it  is  ruined  by  you  people 
shipping  me  ten  cases  of  food  which  are  in  the  packages  more 
animals  than  corn? 

Now,  Mister  Hewitt,  you  must  send  me  the  permission  to  get  rid 
quick  of  ten  dozen  packages,  or  say  to  your  salesman  to  come 
and  take  them  out  of  my  store.  Then  I  will  pay  you  for  the 
two  cases  which  I  already  sell  to  my  customers  who  maybe 
don't  care  what  they  eat  and  make  me  no  complaint.  For  the 
eight  cases  still  in  my  store,  I  will  never  give  you  the 
money,  and  still  we  be  friends.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  me, 
as  always  I  have  been  from  you,  do  you  keep  on  asking  me  to 
pay  for  goods  which  I  cannot  sell  and  at  the  same  time  please 
my  customers. 

Now  write  quick  to  your  old  good  customer  Angelo  and  say  to 
him  that  from  now  on  we  forget  about  these  bills,  except  that 
I  pay  you  as  I  promise  for  two  cases.  This  way  we  settle, 
and  then  your  salesman  still  get  smiles  when  he  come  to  my 
store.  What  you  say? 

Yours  truly, 

ANGELO  GARATELLI. 

Bob  Hewitt,  Collection  and  Adjustment  Now,  playing  the  part  of  Bob  Hewitt,  how 
Manager  for  the  Springfield  Wholesale  Gro-  will  you  reply  to  Angelo?  Don’t  compromise, 
eery  Company,  has  been  trying  for  several  Cereal  manufacturers  guarantee  only  that 
months  to  collect  from  Angelo  Garatelli,  their  products  are  free  from  weevils  when 
owner  of  the  largest  store  in  his  town,  for  delivered.  Evidently,  during  the  hot  sum- 
ten  cases  of  Korn  Kubes.  Angelo  is  an  old  mer  months,  these  pests  made  their  appear- 
customer,  has  plenty  of  money,  and  likes  to  ance.  It’s  the  risk  that  any  grocer  has  to 
put  over  a  “sharp  deal’’  when  he  can.  He  take.  But  Angelo  has  to  be  handled  care- 
figures  that  the  wholesaler  will  assume  the  fully.  He  must  be  made  to  pay  without  los- 
loss  rather  than  lose  his  business.  ing  his  business.  What’s  your  solution? 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS 

DEAN  EVERETT  W.  LORD 


^'Another  War  to  End  War'' 

(Saturday  Evening  Post,  November  23) 

X  this  article  Mr.  Simonds,  perhaps  our 

leading  authority  on  European  conditions, 
all  hut  absolves  Italy  of  blame  for  the  war 
which  seems  imminent,  and  shows  how  re¬ 
gard  for  their  own  safety  and  political  per¬ 
manence  has  induced  the  governments  of 
England  and  Erance  to  opjxrse  Mussolini  in 
Africa.  Modern  civilization  has  been  far  less 
successful  in  maintaining  peace  than  was  the 
earlier  civilization  under  the  Roman  empire, 
when  for  nearly  250  years  there  was  no  se¬ 
rious  war  in  all  the  world.  The  Roman  rule 
did  not  advance  the  cause  of  democracy — 
hut  neither,  it  is  now  evident,  did  the  World 
War,  though  it  was  to  save  democracy,  as 
well  as  to  end  all  war,  that  the  United  States 
took  part  in  it. 

T  he  League  of  Nations  was  designed  to 
enforce  peace;  the  Kellogg  Pact  outlawed 
war;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  pre¬ 
vented  war  in  Manchuria  and  neither  has 
seemed  sufficient  to  prevent  war  in  Ethiopia. 

Neither  has  seemed  sufficient,  but  now, 
suddenly,  the  League  has  denounced  Italy’s 
aggressive  move  in  Ethiopia  and  has  made 
all  but  inevitable  a  major  war  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Simonds  outlines  in  clearest  terms  the  reasons 
for  the  unlooked-for  activity  of  the  League. 
He  explains  why  English  statesmen  have  be- 

1  he  B.  E.  \V’.  is  reprinting  each  month  selected 
IKirtions  of  Criticism,  Suggestion  and  Advice,  a  semi¬ 
monthly  bulletin  prepared  and  published  by  the 
faculty  of  Boston  University’s  (College  of  Business 
Administration. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  bulletin  is  based  on  a 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  Charles  E.  Bellatty.  All  communications  re¬ 
garding  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  S25  Bovlston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


come  so  strangely  insistent  u[Kjn  League 
action;  why  France,  alter  having  concluded 
a  particularly  amicable  agreement  with  Italy, 
suddenly  turned  against  her. 

Internal  politics,  according  to  Mr.  Simonds, 
explains  these  developments:  and  in  effect 
the  result  is  to  force  the  three  nations  into  a 
war  which  no  one  of  them  desires. 

No  More  for  Uncle  Sam 

.\nd  now  from  Europe  there  has  come  an 
urgent  plea  to  America  to  enlist  in  this  war, 
as  an  inescapable  duty — to  fight  once  more 
for  peace  and  democracy.  The  American 
people,  however,  have  not  so  short  memory: 
they  recall  their  idealistic  aims  of  1916  and 
the  vicious  results  of  victory;  they  recall  the 
tremendous  costs  and  the  negligible  gains  of 
the  great  war.  In  the  matter  of  enlisting  in 
wars  to  end  war  they  agree  that  “once  w'as 
enough.” 

"Father  Struck  It  Rich" 

(Saturday  Evening  Post,  December  14) 

IN  the  previous  four  installments  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Lean  has  told  of  her  father’s  long  search 
for  gold  and  his  ultimate  success  at  the  Camp 
Bird  Mine,  After  years  of  jjenury,  the  Walsh 
family  found  themselves  fabulously  wealthy — 
and  they  did  not  know  how  to  sjTend  their 
money.  In  this  article  their  attitude  toward 
wealth  and  the  pretensions  of  its  possessors 
are  strikingly  displayed. 

We  see  Mrs.  McLean  and  her  young  hus¬ 
band  squandering  $200,000  on  a  honeymoon 
trip  in  EurofTe  and  having  to  cable  home  for 
money  to  pay  their  hotel  bill  in  Paris!  We 
see  them  planning  to  procure  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  through  money,  of  a  Russian  “in-law” 
as  ambassador  to  Washington;  we  see  them 
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out  bulcling  princes  lor  the  most  taiuous  and 
most  cxjx'nsive  jewel — an«.l  then  shamelessly 
smuggling  it  into  the  United  States;  and  we 
see  the  young  couple  living  in  tear  ot  kid¬ 
nappers  and  blackmailers  and  wondering 
naively  why  anyone  should  envy  the  rich. 

I'he  buying  of  luxuries  may  indeed  he 
justified.  Mrs.  Mclxan  states  the  case  for  it 
fairly  well;  hut  there  is  a  question  whether 
those  who  have  done  nothing  to  produce 
wealth  should  he  allowed  to  enjoy  all  its 
iKnerits  without  accepting  a  greater  resjxrn- 
sihility  for  its  wise  cx{K*nditure.  The  story 
does  not  indicate  that  .Mrs.  Mcl.ean,  in  spite 
of  having  so  much  wealth,  found  happiness 
through  its  possession. 

Hunting  or  Fishing^^ 

•  Reviewed  by  H.  B.  CENTER 

(Saturday  Evening  Post.  December  14) 

“Xo  Hunti.ng  or  I'ishing”  ought  to  inter¬ 
est  college  men  and  women  tor  whom  the 
wild  game  and  fish  may  yet  he  saved,  ami 
ought  to  stir  them  to  try  to  do  something 
alK)ut  it. 

T  here  used  to  he  good  hunting  and  fishing 
in  all  the  New  England  states.  I  remember 
my  father’s  telling  of  flights  of  passenger 
pigeons  that  literally  darkened  the  sky  for 
hours.  Not  a  single  passenger  pigeon  now 
exists.  I  have  heard  old-timers  tell  of  a  day 
when  .Maine  lumber  jacks  insisted  that  their 
labor  contracts  specify  that  they  shouldn’t  be 
fed  fresh  salmon — or  shad  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut — more  than  a  limited  number  of  times  a 
week.  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  liv¬ 
ing,  it  was  [X)ssihle  to  shoot  a  wild  turkey 
for  Thanksgiving  within  easy  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  Boston.  Yes,  and  in  the  old  days  a 
Ixtatload  of  cod  or  haddock  or  even  of  hali¬ 
but  could  be  caught  nearly  anywhere  off  the 
New'  England  coast,  within  sight  of  land. 

We  haven’t  caught  all  these  fish,  or  butch¬ 
ered  all  that  game.  The  trouble  here  has 
been,  just  as  sheep  grazing  has  done  in  the 
West,  that  we  have  destroyed  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  game  flourishes  and 
fish  multiply.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  the  march 
of  civilization,  but  not  all. 

I  remember  General  Stanley,  90-year-old 
fish  and  game  commissioner  of  Maine,  telling 


ol  his  lK)yTuMKl  days  when  the  farmers  after 
harvest  always  made  up  a  fishing  party  to 
the  Rangelcy  Lakes  to  catch  and  salt  down 
trout  for  the  winter's  supply.  They  used  to 
throw  back  every  fish  that  weighed  less  than 
two  pounds!  “Not  all  the  fishermen  in  the 
United  States,”  General  Stanley  said,  “could 
have  exhausted  the  supply  of  fish,  so  tast 
did  they  spawn.” 

Hut  in  those  days  blue-back  herring,  or 
alewives,  useil  to  go  up  the  .\ndroscoggin 
to  the  Rangeleys  in  countless  numbers  to 
their  spawning  grounds. 

“Nowadays,”  General  Stanley  said,  “A  fish 
can’t  live  in  the  river  because  of  the  acid 
refuse  from  the  pulp  mills.  Hence,  no  feed 
for  the  trout;  and,  hence,  smaller  and  fewer 
trout.” 

So  it  goes,  and  so  the  fish  and  game  have 
gone.  What  can  be  done  about  it.'  We 
ought  to  do  something,  before  trout,  salmon 
and  lobster  take  their  place  with  the  dodo 
and  the  huflalo. 

^Totato-Poor“ 

•  Reviewed  by  PHILIP  E.  BUNKER 

(Saturday  Evening  Post,  November  23) 

Get  Popeye,  the  sailor,  to  shift  his  alle¬ 
giance  from  spinach  to  ptxatoes  and  more 
can  be  done  to  keep  Maine’s  beautiful  .Aroos¬ 
took  County  from  being  [X)tato-[xx)r  than  the 
present  administration  at  Washington  ever 
dreamed  ot  doing. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Roberts  finds  that  the  Maine 
potato  farmer  is  in  favor  of  a  higher  price 
for  potatoes.  Well,  I  am  not  in  favor  ot 
low’er  salaries  lor  college  professors!  So 
what.^ 

“Potato-Poor”  presents  the  [X)int  of  view  of 
a  solid  group  of  hard-working  citizens,  who, 
having  come  into  contact  with  a  hit-and- 
run  driver,  are  now  hoping  for  the  driver’s 
return  to  cart  them  off  to  a  hospital. 

Aroostook  has  been  potato-poor  and  potato- 
rich  before  and  will  be  both  again,  long  after 
the  Potato  .\ct  has  gone  out  of  existence. 
The  geographical  location  guarantees  that 
that  county  will  be  more  often  poor  than 
rich. 

Washington  w'ill  find  it  difficult  to  move 
Aroostook. 
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STUDYING  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE  DECEMBER  14  POST 


•  With  CHARLES  and  RUTH  BELLATTY 


Hack  25.  I’lHorially,  the  Campbell  soup  ad  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  magazine.  Typographically,  it 
reminds  us  of  Ed  Wynn’s  aunt.  The  best  part  of 
the  text  appears  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
t'ampbell’s  page  is  strong  because  of  its  big  display 
units,  Its  heavy  black  background,  its  pleasing  curves, 
Its  projection  of  the  retl-orange  tomato  to  prodigious 
proportions,  and  its  liKation  of  the  can.  You  cannot 
miss  seeing  the  can  and  the  name  on  it.  They  appear 
in  the  center  of  interest  of  the  page — a  section  more 
than  halfway  and  less  than  iwi. -thirds  up  from  the 
Irottorn.  Several  students  have  asked,  “What  is  a 
bleeding  pager”  This  one  bleeds  on  all  four  sides. 
It  costs  10  per  cent  above  the  regular  rate  to  print 
clear  out  to  the  edges.  But  Campbell’s  page  does  not 
cost  extra  because  of  its  location  as  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  body  of  The  Post. 

Looking  Down  on  The  Turret  Top 

I’aoe  27.  There’s  a  big  boost  for  the  Pontiac 
in  the  Fisher  Body  advertisement.  How  much  more 
businesslike  this  Fisher  page  is  than  those  in  the 
series  that  ran  years  ago  with  illustrations  by  Mc- 
('Iclland  Barclay — or  is  it?  It's  pretty  hard  to  forget 
that  series.  As  you  look  at  the  page  before  you,  see 
how  your  eyes  go  first  to  the  announcement  of  the 
(ieneral  Motors  concerts  and  then  tlown  the  river 
to  the  trademark  and  the  registered  title  “Turret 
Top.”  Structural  rhythm  leads  us  to  those  [wints, 
and  the  light  red-violet  tint-blocks  unify  the  page, 
rhe  girl  in  the  red  coat  starts  the  motion  through 
the  page.  The  artist  knew  what  he  was  up  to 
when  he  placed  that  spot  of  re<l.  Hand-lettering  at 
left  of  the  car  is  well  done  and  well  placed. 

We  Smart  at  the  Word 

P.AGE  30.  Try  to  write  a  better  headline  for  the 
Studebaker  advertisement.  “Smart  to  be  seen  in — 
Smarter  to  buy”  has  the  social  superiority  and  the 
economy  appeals  in  it  and  expresses  an  idea  that 
should  help  to  sell  the  style  of  car  that  we  see  below 
It.  But  “smart”  has  been  so  much  over-used  in 
advertising  that  we  suggest  substitution  of  some 
other  phrases.  For  what  we  consider  to  he  the  best 
new  headline  jor  the  Studehal^er  advertisement  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  $1.00.  Another  dollar  jor  the 
best  criticism  of  the  Studebal{er  layout — considering 
the  whole  page. 

What  Is  It  We  Don’t  Like? 

Paok  44.  One  dollar  jor  a  suggestion  jor  improv¬ 
ing  the  layout  oj  this  page.  Postcard  will  do.  Or 
remal{e  the  page  with  scissors  and  paste,  just  as  you 
prejer.  Three  postcards  will  be  accepted  jor  prizes. 


You  Say  It! 

Paces  46-47.  If  the  Dodge  center  double-spread 
in  the  Post  of  November  9  earned  a -grade  of  “A”, 
what  rating  goes  to  the  two  pages  facing  one  an¬ 
other  for  Dodge  in  the  current  issue? 

New  Beauty  Treatment 

Page  48.  Whenever  we  see  one  of  these  single 
column  quarter-pages  sui)erlatively  well  developed 
tor  the  sale  of  giMKls,  we  think  of  cousin  Egbert 
Floud  and  his  three  rousing  cheers.  Look  at  this 
cpiarter-page  of  the  Simoniz  Company.  Good  as  it 
IS.  it  may  be  made  still  better.  We  like  the  head¬ 
lines,  the  illustrations,  and  the  text  just  as  they  are. 
//  you  will  send  in  a  thought  jor  malting  a  simple 
change  that  will  improve  the  Simoniz  advertisement, 
you  may  win  $1.0U.  Postcard  will  do. 

Suggest  a  Better  Picture 

P.AGE  56.  Another  quarter-page  which  offers  the 
makings  of  a  little  contest  is  the  Alliance  Insurance 
Company  advertisement.  A  dollar  jor  a  practical 
suggestion  jor  adding  to  the  pulling  power  oj  the 
excellent  text  oj  this  advertisement  through  bettering 
the  pictorial  display.  Again  we  suggest  that  you  bod 
your  comment  down  to  the  limits  oj  a  postcard. 

Interesting  for  Many  Reasons 

Page  79.  Gay,  timely,  appetizing,  convincing. 
Non-essentials  omitted.  Toastmaster  shown  to  great 
advantage.  Base  line  closes  the  rivers  into  a  line 
that  deserves  the  prominence  it  receives.  One  of  the 
best  in  the  issue. 

Take  a  Shot  at  It 

Page  59.  The  Koda/{  advertisement  maizes  a  good 
problem  page.  A  dollar  jor  the  most  sensible  com¬ 
ment  on  it.  Please  use  a  postcard. 

Best-Loved  Train  In  the  World 

Page  107.  A  striking  photograph  dominates  the 
page  and,  because  of  the  lighting,  leads  us  through 
the  negative  suggestion  of  the  subheads  to  the  text 
which  picks  up  cheerfulness  and  speed  as  we  glide 
through  it.  Expressions  that  will  sell  tickets  on  the 
"Century”  include  .  .  .  You  finish  the  sentence.  H'e 
shall  be  glad  to  send  $2.00  jor  what  we  regard  as 
the  best  list  oj  tic/(ct-selling  words,  phrases,  or  sen¬ 
tences  takjen  jrom  the  New  Yorl{  Central  page.  Try 
not  to  miss  any  oj  them  and  then  tell  briefly  what 
the  expression  “The  Water  Level  Route  .  .  .  You 
can  Sleep"  means  to  you. 
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TWO-DOLLAR  WORDS 

•  JOHN  MAUREL 

Hi.  folloitiu^  ijiiotiitKiiii  tire  jrtiDi  "in  Miiry 
With  l.nir".  Ay  Kuhiird  Shciniiiii,  in  the  Dctcni- 
hcr  Id  l<fiic  of  Ilir  S.mir<l.i\  I  vcnitij:  Post,  inr  the 
best  lift  of  Woifif  With  Soiiinl  in  ‘‘The  llniit  of 
(iiiinricre,  l.onilon,  I'ti^,"  /<r^inning  on  l’tit>r  10  of 
the  Dei.  Id  ioft,  S.  &•  .1."  ifill  iiu'iirtl  Si-00. 

Words  With  Color 

.  .  her  eyes  were  .<ino/(y  anti  her  skin  was 
tiinneil  a  deei>  brown.  .  .  ." 

“.  .  .  yt>iir  face  was  j.v  white  us  the  sheets  which 
covered  the  lurniture." 

“.  .  .  eyes  like  bits  of  coal.  .  .  .” 

Words  With  Sound 

“Worltl  rejiorters  who  afterward  went  to  Holly- 
w(hh1  anil  a  girl  who  later  gargled  her  way  to  star¬ 
dom.  .  .  .” 

“1  went  up  to  your  apartment  after  work  with  a 
pajH’r  uniler  my  arm  that  sereunied  ‘Sacco  and  V'an- 
zetti  Die’’” 

“One  day  Irene  called  me  up.  her  hoarse,  dis¬ 
cordant  voice  zooming  out  of  the  phone  like  a 
banshee’s  wail." 

Usual  Words  Used  Unusually  Well 


CORRECTED  ENGLISH 

•  JOHN  WALTER  SULLIVAN  ) 

Inriply — Infer  ij 

[ 

“  1  he  It  At  ol  the  aiheitisemenl  causes  the  reader  j 
to  imf'ly  that  the  —  -shoes  are  comfortable." 

(aiRRit  Ill);  riie  text  ot  ihe  adeertisement  causes 
the  reader  to  infer  that  .  .  . 

Bring — Take  I 

“Next  w'eek  I  shall  bring  the  btKik  to  my  class  in  | 
.\dvertising.” 

C'oRRHt;TfcD:  Next  week  I  shall  tal{e  the  btxik  to  I 
my  class  in  Ailvertising. 

Rkason:  Bring  means  to  convey  to  the  place  (real 
or  supjxised)  of  the  sjxaker  or  the  auditor;  bring 
should  not  be  used  for  ta/^e: 

Will  you  bring  somelxxly  home  to  dinner? 

Ta/{e  these  letters  to  the  jxjst  office.  f 

Give  Yourself  Credit  j 

‘7  don’t  think,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  depart-  ] 

ment  store  to  use  the  large  size  advertisement.”  I 

CoRRECTFu:  1  think  it  woulil  be  unwise  for  the  ) 
department  store  to  use  the  large  advertisement.  j 

Re.ason:  Although  “1  don't  think  so"  is  idiomatic 
and  correct,  “I  think  so”  is  preferable. 

luirge  may  be  assumed  as  referring  to  size;  there¬ 
fore  size  may  be  left  out. 


“I  didn't  like  her  when  she  was  in  one  of  those 
brittle,  arch  moods.” 

"I’m  the  rich  misunderstixKl  wife,  and  Sloan’s  the 
fascinating  playboy."  Fascinating  hkf  o  cobra. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  I  asked. 

"Licking  my  wounds,"  she  said.  "Where’s  your 
rat-like  friend,  Jack  Wallace?” 


Often 

Mispronounced 

Which  w'ords  in 

the  list  below  should  you 

accent  on  the  second  syllabic?  1 

appellate 

ideal 

bacillus 

indisputable 

chimera 

irrevocable 

curator 

lithographer 

dilate 

municipal 

eclipse 

octavo 

flamboyant 

plebeian 

generic 

refutable 

gregarious 

sonorous 

hiatus 

vagary 

All  prizes  offered  will  be  given  to  teachers  as  well 
as  to  students — an  equal  amount  in  each  of  the  two 
classes  of  entrants.  All  entries  must  be  received  by 
January  20.  Address  Charles  E.  Bellatty,  525  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 


For  Students  of  Advertising 
Narrowed  Appeal 

Broaden  the  appeals  in  the  examples  below. 

1.  Serve  Premium  Ham  bakeil  with  a  spicy  cur¬ 
rant  sauce  at  the  dinner  you  are  planning  for  your 
friends. 

2.  These  spring  nights  when  you  are  restless  and 
find  it  hard  to  stay  indixrrs  are  the  times  when  you 
w'ant  a  good  canoe. 

3.  Three  narcissus  bulbs  that  are  full  of  growing 
interest  for  six  weeks. 

4.  Sweet,  pretty  narcissus  flowers  for  the  conva¬ 
lescent’s  room. 

5.  Come  visit  us  when  you  are  undecided  where 
to  lunch. 

6.  These  shoes  give  honest  service  to  tired  feet. 

7.  A  Steinway  Piano  for  Easter  Music. 

8.  If  your  roads  arc  in  poor  condition  the  car  for 
you  is  a  Dodge. 

9.  Whether  you  are  a  banker  or  a  laborer,  you 
probably  spend  some  of  your  time  on  work  which 
is  more  or  less  dirty  and  should  require  overalls. 

10.  It  gives  a  perfect  hygienic  fire  and  heat  which 
is  healthful  in  a  sick  room. 

11.  The  student  who  has  spent  many  tedious 
hours  in  preparing  class  assignments  in  longhand, 
with  leaky  pen  or  dull  and  smootchy  pencil,  will 
appreciate  the  New  Remington  Portable  Typewriter. 
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AN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROJEa 


•  JACOB  SIMONSON 

Acting  Principal 

East  Side  Continuation  School 

New  York  City 


A  great  city’s  depression-born 
aduft  education  project  succeeds 
both  culturally  and  technically 


IN  its  generic  sense,  adult  education,  as  a 
field  of  work  in  public  and  private  school 
systems,  is  not  new.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  five  years  that  the  term  has  acquired  a 
special  meaning  in  the  United  States.  The 
idea  germinated  in  the  same  soil  which  later 
gave  forth  the  New  Deal.  Fostered  in  its 
growth  by  the  latter,  the  idea  has  evolved 
into  a  nation-wide  institution.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  this  new  work  in  adult 
education  functions  as  a  wholly  federal  proj¬ 
ect;  in  others,  as  a  local  enterprise  aided  part¬ 
ly  by  local  and  partly  by  federal  funds;  while 
in  a  few  sections  it  is  supported  entirely  free 
of  federal  aid.  In  the  City  of  New  York  the 
facilities  and  means  are  contributed  hy  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  municipal  governments.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  work  will  he 
referred  to  as  an  Adult  Education  Project, 
which  identifies  it  as  an  activity  more  or  less 
related  to  the  New  Deal. 

The  Students  and  the  Work  Have  Changed 

The  content  of  the  work,  in  its  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  branches  taught,  is  also  not  new'.  How¬ 
ever,  the  setting  of  the  work  is  no  older  than 
the  current  economic  depression.  The  unique 
elements,  distinguishing  the  work  from  its 
pre-depression  character,  consist  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  tyjTe  of  students  whom  it  serves  and 
the  significance  inherent  in  it  for  future  ap¬ 
plication.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  type  of 
adults  (from  seventeen  years  of  age  up¬ 
ward)  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  activities  six  years  ago  and 
more;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
and  the  methods  used  in  teaching  them  rep¬ 
resent  models  which  the  future  will  Ik.*  better 
capable  of  evaluating  than  the  present  dis¬ 
tressing  economic  conditions  will  permit  us 
to  do  now. 


The  new  adult  education  program  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  New  York  City  in  December, 
1930.  The  East  Side  Continuation  School 
happened  to  he  the  first  institution  that  came 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  created  by  the 
wave  of  unemployment. 

The  unskilled,  the  partly  skilled,  and  those 
inefficient  in  their  trades  and  professions  were 
the  first  ones  to  he  discharged  when  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  expenses  appeared  to  the  employ¬ 
ers  to  he  the  immediate  expedient.  The  white- 
collar  w'orkers  felt  the  situation  more  acutely 
than  those  accustomed  to  accepting  indiscrim¬ 
inately  whatever  cKcupation  offered  first. 
Numerous  workers  occupying  the  higher 


An  Adult  Education  Class  at  the  East  Side  Con¬ 
tinuation  School 


clerical  positions,  and,  in  some  cases,  em¬ 
ployed  as  executives,  discovered  that  under 
stress  they  lacked  the  training  which  would 
fit  them  for  another  joli — if  one  ever  came 
along  at  all.  A  jK*riod  of  self-analysis  and 
self-appraisal  set  in.  It  involved  millions  of 
men  and  women,  lK)ys  and  girls.  They 
flocked  to  libraries  or,  through  other  means, 
attempted  to  study  something  that  would 
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make  It  impossible  for  them  “ever  again”  to 
be  caught  unprepared. 

In  the  commercial  occupations,  numerous 
stenographers  out  of  work  began  to  realize 
that  even  what  they  had  acquired  as  a  skill 
might  leave  them  if  they  did  not  take  means 
to  preserve  their  speed  ami  accuracy.  In  1931 
a  group  of  fifty  such  unemployed  stenog¬ 
raphers,  who  had  registered  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Y.W.C.A.  employment  agency,  visited 
Miss  Mildred  I).  Wallace  at  the  Brooklyn 
dirls’  \’ocational  High  ScIkkiI,  l-ient  upon  dis¬ 
cussing  the  {lossibilities  of  starting  a  free 
class  in  advancetl  shorthand  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  or  increase  their  speed.  With  this 
as  a  nucleus  of  adult  education  in  the  purely 
commercial  groups,  the  program  expanded 
until  it  spread  throughout  the  country. 

Some  Surprising  S+afistics 

In  New  York  City,  in  November,  1932, 
one  New  York  school  hatl  a  registration  of 
1,000  students  enrolled  for  a  number  of 
courses,  including  some  commercial  branches. 
Today  the  same  school  has  a  total  registra¬ 
tion  of  4,003.  The  number  of  teachers  in¬ 
creased  from  21  at  the  beginning  to  65  teach¬ 
ing  at  this  time.  The  number  of  classes 
grew  from  17  to  165,  and  from  5  subjects 
taught  in  1932  a  choice  may  now  be  made 
from  among  33  subjects.  The  apparently  in¬ 
ordinate  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  is 
due  to  the  highly  individualized  type  of  in¬ 
struction.  This  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
pronounced  feature  of  the  work.  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  average  numlver  of  students 
in  the  class  has  been  reduced  from  eighty 
to  thirty. 

The  initial  program  was  divided  into  four 
courses:  Commercial,  Home  Nursing,  Power 
Machine  Operating,  and  Beauty  Culture. 
This  program  was  apparently  well  planned, 
for  today  these  four  courses  still  lead  all 
others  in  popularity. 

In  November,  1932,  the  State  Education 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  undertook 
the  sponsorship  and  establishment  of  similar 
classes  in  all  educational  centers  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 


rhe  demand  for  education  showed  a  re¬ 
newal  of  interest  in  the  cultural  as  well  as  in 
the  commercially  useful  branches.  This  in 
terest  is  something  which  should  endure  as  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  our  adult  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  only  the  desire  for  re-educat-  ^ 
ing  oneself  vocationally,  but  the  hunger  for 
knowledge  in  general,  that  will  remain  as  a 
heritage  left  by  the  depression.  In  the  field 
of  gainful  occupations,  particularly  in  the 
clerical  branches,  the  unskilled  constitute  an  | 
oversupply.  The  commercial  classes  of  the  , 
East  Side  Continuation  School  in  New  York 
City  were  recently  visited  by  Dr.  lohn  Rob¬ 
ert  CJregg,  author  of  the  shorthand  system 
that  bears  his  name. 

“Competition  is  too  keen,”  l)r.  (irenj;  remarked, 

“to  allow  us  to  stop  studying  merely  because  wc  arc 
as  fast  or  as  accurate  as  the  next  person,  li  e  must  i 
be  faster  ami  more  accurate  if  we  arc  to  survive  ....  | 

Really  skilled  office  help  is  as  much  in  tlemaml  as  | 
are  goinl  executives."  1 

In  the  commercial  branches,  the  Central  | 
School  of  Business  and  Arts,  which  special-  I 
izes  in  that  type  of  work,  has  now  a  total  f 
registration  of  7,000  men  and  women,  with 
100  teachers  directing  their  studies. 

Unfortunately,  the  prevalent  notion  is  that 
a  commercial  course  includes  merely  the 
study  of  shorthand  and  typing.  I  his  is  ne¬ 
gated  by  the  work  of  the  C\Mitral  School  of 
Business  and  Arts,  where  fully  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  are  enrolled  for  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  thirty  different  commerical  studies. 
The  benefits  from  the  courses  are  evident  in 
the  fact  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
returned  to  gainful  work  between  1932  and  ^ 
the  Summer  of  1935. 

This  Plan  Helps  Students  Help  Themselves 

Perhaps  never  before  has  so  much  stress 
been  laid  ufwn  the  type  of  training  which 
helps  the  students  to  support  themselves  eco¬ 
nomically.  This  specialized  training  need 
not  be  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  cultural  branches 
which  should  be  given  attention  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  balance  the  life  of  the  adult.  The 
present  program  of  the  project  in  New  York 
City  embraces  187  distinct  subjects,  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  several  divisions. 
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rhc  ages  ot  the  students  vary  trom  seven¬ 
teen  to  seventy-one.  The  traditional  grit  ot 
the  American  people  is  exemplified  in  some 
typical  cases  of  men  handicapped  through 
age,  or  a  physical  disability,  or  a  loss  of 
worldly  goods,  hut  whose  morale  has  not 
precipitated  them  into  the  mire  of  helpless¬ 
ness. 


Mr.  Simonson  (left)  and  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg 
Observing  the  Work  of  a  Student  Typist 


A  man  ot  seventy,  alter  losing  all  his 
money  and  hniiing  himself  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  work  which  he  has  done  for 
years,  joins  a  class  in  stenography  and  typ¬ 
ing  and,  in  one  year's  time,  learns  the  subject 
so  well  that  he  passes  a  test  with  a  speed  of 
125  words  a  minute.  This  has  actually  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  commercial  classes  at  the  East 
Side  Continuation  School  in  New  York  City. 

In  another  school,  a  blind  man  walks  into 
the  class  in  Radio  Repair  and  Service  and 
requests  instruction.  He  explains  that  he  has 
supfxirted  himself  for  many  years  by  tuning 
pianos.  Then  radio  has  come  into  fashion 
and  he  finds  piano  tuning  yields  a  meager 
living.  He  has  decided  to  build  radios.  He 
is  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to  learn  that  the 
instructor  decides  to  accept  him  as  a  pupil 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties  which  his 
case  presents.  The  instructor  puts  him  to 
work  with  another  student  and  together  they 
tackle  the  problems  of  radio  construction. 
.Xfter  a  year  of  constantly  fighting  and  over¬ 
coming  almost  insurmountable  difficulties, 
the  man  stops  attending  classes.  The  instruc¬ 


tor  thinks  that  the  student  has  discovered 
himself  unequal  to  the  struggle  and  has 
given  up  in  despair.  Six  months  later,  this 
blind  man  walks  into  the  classroom  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.  He  explains  that  he 
has  built  a  portable  radio,  but  is  reluctant  to 
test  it  without  the  aid  of  a  competent  in¬ 
structor.  A  thorough  examination  shows  the 
set  to  be  in  perfect  order,  and,  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  practical  test,  it  functions  ideally. 
Not  only  is  the  set  perfectly  made,  but  it 
uses  a  new  type  of  coil,  which  the  man  is 
now  attempting  to  patent. 

In  still  another  school,  a  student  with  very 
little  money,  but  a  wealth  ot  good  ideas,  en¬ 
rolls  in  the  machine-shop  course.  I  bis  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  use  the  school  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  which  he  is  able  to  build  a  new 
type  of  burglar-proof  lock.  The  lock  is  now 
finished  and  is  at  present  in  the  process  of 
being  patented.  It  has  received  much  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  trom  industrial  concerns. 

.\nother  phase  of  the  Adult  Education 
program  is  the  Eorum  Division.  Estahlisheil 
in  Eebruary,  1935,  under  the  siqKrvision  of 
Leo  T.  Osmon,  it  has  been  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  |X)pu!arity.  It  aims  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  tbe  open  discussion  by  the  people  of 
questions  relating  to  politics,  economics,  agri¬ 
culture,  or  current  events.  The  forum  in¬ 
vites  speakers  to  present  their  views  on  these 
questions,  but  does  not  accept  responsibility 
for  any  statements  made  during  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

In  the  cultural  division,  there  are  classes  in 
such  varied  subjects  as  foreign  languages,  so¬ 
cial  science,  English,  dramatic  art,  creative 
writing,  mathematics,  lip  reading,  physics, 
history,  and  psychology.  The  program  is 
more  concerned,  however,  with  assisting  the 
adults  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  status.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  much 
stress  is  laid  on  instruction  in  trade,  techni¬ 
cal,  and  commercial  subjects. 

There  are  no  tuition  fees,  and  classes  are 
held  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  All  the  instructors  arc 
men  and  w'omen  of  practical  experience.  Each 
student  may  advance  as  fast  as  his  ability 
allows. 

{Continued  on  page  408) 
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•  PHILIP  KIME 

London,  England 

IN  the  very  heart  of  London  stands  a  build¬ 
ing  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  a  man 
might  spend  the  rest  of  his  normal  life  be¬ 
tween  its  walls  without  feeling  the  necessity 
of  going  outside. 

This  building  is  named  Bush  House,  after 
its  founder,  Irving  T.  Bush,  the  American 
millionaire.  It  has  already  become  a  land¬ 
mark  not  only  to  Londoners,  hut  also  to  many 
thousands  of  overseas  visitors. 

Bush  House  stands,  beautiful  in  the  simple 
grandeur  of  its  modern  architecture,  on  a 
large  half-moon  shaped  plot  at  the  foot  of 
Kingsway,  the  last  remaining  part  of  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Aldwych  site, 
formed  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  Georgian 
slum  area  which  formerly  spread  east,  west 
and  south  from  the  Drury  Lane  of  Hogarth’s 
days. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  area  was  one  of  the  most  unsavory  dis¬ 
tricts  in  London,  and  the  cause  of  perpetual 
trouble  to  the  sanitary  and  fx)lice  authorities. 
With  the  formation  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Kingsway  clearance  scheme  was 
started — a  project  ol  a  size  never  before  at- 
tem|)ie«.l  in  the  heart  of  Lomlon. 

•This  article  is  adapted  from  “A  City  Within  a 
City,”  published  in  the  October,  1935,  issue  of  the 
Grrgfi  Slagacitu',  I.ondon,  EuRland. 


Bush  House,  the  fifth  in  this  ser¬ 
ies,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ^ 
office  buildings  in  the  world 

The  whole  of  the  old  slum  was  swept 
away,  and  Kingsway,  as  it  is  now  known,  | 
was  designed  and  constructed,  with  the  half  V 
moon  of  Aldwych  lying  at  its  foot,  facing  the  f 
Strand  and  the  river.  Kingsway  itself  rap¬ 
idly  filled  up  with  a  commonplace  type  of 
office  building,  but  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
half-moon  plot  at  the  foot  long  defied  efforts 
at  development. 

So  the  plot  lay  idle  until  the  War;  then 
huts  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  overnight.  , 
They  were  populated  by  strange  men  from 
overseas,  who  wore  the  British  uniform  and 
who,  it  was  whispered,  spoke  a  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  form  of  English,  but  declined  to  salute 
officers,  recognize  the  police,  or  do  anything 
except  fight  Germans.  Later  on,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  came  over  and  established  themselves  in 
the  Eagle  Hut.  This  is  commemorated  by  a 
tablet  on  the  northwest  frontage  of  the 
building. 

After  the  War,  Mr.  Bush  and  his  associates 
took  over  the  site  and  commenced  its  develop¬ 
ment  on  lines  based  on  exjierience  gained  in 
the  erection  of  several  of  the  great  office 
buildings  in  New  York.  A  genuine  desire 
to  promote  friendship  between  this  country 
and  his  own  inspired  Mr.  Bush  to  this  great 
work  and  to  dedicate  the  building  “To  the 
Friendship  of  English-speaking  Peoples.” 
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The  architect,  Harvey  W.  Corbett,  was  a 
visionary,  far  ahead  of  his  time.  He  recog¬ 
nized  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
existence  in  large  cities  in  the  future  would 
he  the  conquest  of  noise.  Regulations  in  the 
Metrojx)lis  not  permitting  of  the  great  heights 
with  which  the  Americans  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  difficulty,  he  decided  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  erecting  his  buildings  around  a  series 
of  inner  courtyards,  designed  to  give  every 
office  on  these  courtyards  the  benefits  of  a 
front  office  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
quiet. 

Enterprise  Forged  Ahead 


Despite  the  depression,  the  enterprise 
steadily  forged  ahead,  with  hardly  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  original  plan. 

.\n  amusing  story  is  told  of  how  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  building  tried  to  make  it  known 
in  the  early  days.  He  ordered  his  staff  to 
give  up  walking  and  to  take  taxis  on  every 
possible  occasion.  The  only  address  they  were 
to  give  to  the  taxi  drivers  was  “Bush  House”. 
If  the  taxi  driver  said,  “Where  is  it?”  the 
cab  was  promptly  dismissed  and  the  man 
told  how  little  he  knew  alwut  his  business. 
If  the  man  knew  where  it  was,  he  was  heavily 
overtipped  on  arrival.  By  this  subtle  method, 
every  taxi  driver  in  London  soon  had  the 
locality  of  Bush  House  fixed  firmly  in  his 
mind. 


Some  idea  of  the  size  and  scope  of  Bush 
House  may  be  grasped  from  the  fact  that  it 
houses  nearly  5,000  people,  the  staff  alone 
numbering  300.  Nearly  every  nationality, 
trade,  and  profession  is  represented  among 
1  the  offices  in  the  building.  It  has  its  own 
car  parks,  restaurant,  post  office,  hair-dressing 
salons,  squash  courts,  golf  school,  and  bath 
and  dressing  rooms  where  tenants  may 
change  before  going  out  in  the  evening.  A 
first-aid  station  and  a  fire  and  ambulance 
squad  arc  also  maintained, 
j  The  service  of  the  whole  building  is  most 
[  efficiently  systematized.  Directory  Ixjards, 

.  listing  all  tenants,  are  maintained  at  the 
Strand  aiul  Aldwych  cntratices,  and  local  di¬ 
rectory  lx>ards  are  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
each  wing.  Porters  are  in  attendance,  as¬ 
sisted  by  juniors,  all  under  definite  instruc¬ 


tions  to  insure  that  callers  are  directed,  or,  if 
necessary,  conducted  to  their  destinations. 

There  are  seventeen  express  elevators.  For 
those  who  collect  odd  statistics,  a  recent  check 
revealed  that  these  elevators,  which  arc  in 
service  day  and  night,  travel  approximately 
150  miles  during  the  24  hours,  or  more  than 
30  times  the  height  of  Mount  Everest. 

To  supplement  the  postal  facilities,  each 
floor  is  equipped  with  postal  tubes  and  mail 
boxes. 

Strong  rooms  and  document  stores  may  be 
obtained  on  short  or  long  leases.  Afternoon 
tea,  milk,  towels,  and  dusters  are  provided 
on  monthly  contract  or  from  day  to  day. 
There  is  an  electric  clock  system  which  is 
checked  hourly  from  Greenwich,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  electric  clocks  are  installed  in  the 
offices  if  required.  The  company  controlling 
the  building  will  submit  suggestions  for  suites 
to  meet  any  requirements,  and  will  carry  out 
the  fitting  to  the  last  detail.  The  water 
supply  is  drawn  from  five  private  artesian 
wells,  approximately  320,000  gallons  being 
used  every  week. 

The  southwest,  and  final,  wing  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  July  10,  1935.  This  marks  the 
completion  of  Bush  House,  w'ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cap  of  one  of  the  columns  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  leading  from  Aldywich  to  the 
Western  Courtyard.  Many  visitors  suppose 
that  the  column  was  left  unfinished  through 
an  oversight,  but  actually  it  w’as  done  pur¬ 
posely,  in  deference  to  the  ancient  legend  that 
“only  the  gods  can  create  j^erfection.”  The 
unfinished  column  is  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  the  opposite  page. 

XXX 

The  name  Bush  in  the  United  States  is 
associated  chiefly  with  Bush  Terminal,  a 
gigantic  industrial  clearing  house  on  the  south 
Brooklyn  waterfront.  It  is  a  vast  network 
of  piers,  warehouses,  cold  storage,  fumigation 
and  sterilization  plants,  and  of  railroad  spurs 
leading  to  trunk  lines  of  the  rail  companies. 

Bush  Terminal  was  created  as  a  result  of 
the  need  for  a  central  industrial  [H)int  for 
nianulacturers  and  distributors  whose  mer 
chandise  comes  into  ami  leaves  the  United 
States.  Its  mile  of  waterfront  is  divided  into 
eight  piers,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States.  Railroad  tracks,  laid  u|)on 
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BUSH  TERMINAL,  EASTERN  AMERICA  S  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  INDUSTRY 


The  I'erininal  itself  was  established  in  ) 

1^02.  It  grew  slowly,  but  kept  always  in  I 

advance  of  the  demand  for  its  facilities.  Its  J 

pier  space  was  leased  to  steamship  lines;  ‘ 

warehouses  were  built  to  house  merchandise. 

In  time,  the  coast-wise  steamship  lines  de- 
[XMided  exclusively  ujxjn  the  Terminal  for 
handling  commercial  shipments. 

Bush  Terminal  is  an  immense,  throbbing,  ' 
commercial  hub.  For  one  impressed  by  in¬ 
dustrial  spectacles  of  magnitude  and  im[X)r-  ! 
tance — and  who  is  not.' — it  is  eye-filling. 
From  it  and  to  it  courses  much  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  world. 


OUR  OBjFCTIVF  FOR  THF  NFW  YF.\R 
I'he  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make  people  not  merely  do  the 
right  things,  hut  enjoy  them — not  merely  industrious,  hut  to  love  industry — 
not  merely  learned,  hut  to  love  k^otvledge — not  merely  pure,  hut  to  love 
purity — not  merely  pist,  hut  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice. 

— John  Ruskin. 


the  piers,  facilitate  the  trans{X)rtatu)n  of  un¬ 
loaded  merchandise  to  the  main  lines  of  the 
railroads,  or  into  the  terminal  warehouse 
space.  Similarly,  the  warehouse  may  lx 
emptied  of  its  wares  tor  foreign  shipment. 

In  the  200  acres  which  constitute  Bush 
Terminal,  there  are  industrial  buildings  with 
an  area  of  five  million  square  feet,  available 
to  manufacturers  and  distributors.  There  are 
also  134  warehouses,  a  million  square  feet  of 
cold  storage  facilities,  and  the  fumigation  and 
sterilization  rcK)ms — the  latter  required  by 
law  for  use  in  conjunction  with  certain  im- 
jxrted  products. 
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A  Message  from  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  President 


IN'  any  comprehensive  program  ol  vocational 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  guidance  program,  whereby  pupils  may 
he  guided  wisely  before,  during,  and  after 
their  period  of  vocational  training.  If  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  to  have  any  real  voca¬ 
tional  significance,  it  is  especially  necessary, 
in  these  days  of  rapidly  increasing  enroll¬ 
ments  in  commercial  courses,  that  only  those 
pupils  who  have  the  aptitudes,  abilities,  and 
interests  that  will  enable  them  to  succeed  in 
commercial  activities  in  which  they  can  be¬ 
come  economically  indejx^ndent  should  he 
directed  into  vocational  commercial  education 
courses.  Research  has  shown  that  there  is  at 
present  a  serious  maladjustment  between  the 
number  of  pupils  being  trained  for  certain 
types  ot  commercial  positions  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  workers.  Without  guidance, 
then,  there  can  be  no  socially  or  vocation¬ 
ally  ctTective  commercial  training. 

(niidance  is  a  school  problem  in  which 
every  teacher  should  have  a  part.  If  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  are  to  maintain  a  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  and  are  to  be  of  greatest  service 
in  a  guidance  program,  they  must  become 
familiar  with  accepted  guidance  techniques 
and  must  learn  how  they  can  adapt  their 
teaching  materials  anil  procedures  for  guid¬ 
ance  purposes. 


With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  decided  to  take  for  the  topic  of 
its  1936  yearbook  and  convention  program. 
Guidance  in  Business  Education.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  will  be - 

The  need  for  jiuidance  in  business  education;  evi¬ 
dence  of  lack  of  effective  vocational  )juidancc  in 
business  education:  a  projiosed  plan  for  guitlancc  in 
business  education  for  both  city  sch<K)l  systems  and 
smaller  communities  which  cannot  sup|)ort  full-time 
vocational  counselors:  personnel  practices  anil  pro¬ 
cedures  in  business  or>;ani/.ations  in  the  selection, 
training!,  and  readjustment  of  office  workers;  how  an 
effective  commercial  jjuidance  proj;ram  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  each  of  the  different  tyjies  of  schools 
offerinji  business  education:  the  junior  hi>;h  sch(H)l, 
the  senior  high  schiMil,  the  small  high  school,  the 
teacher-training  institution,  the  school  offering  adult 
education,  the  junior  college,  and  the  private  school; 
the  outside-of-classr(K)m  activities  that  may  be  utilizeif 
by  commercial  teachers  for  guidance  purjxises;  how 
the  teacher  of  each  of  the  business  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  secondary  schixd  may  ailapt  his  teach¬ 
ing  materials  and  priKeilures  so  as  to  realize  the 
guidance  objective  of  commercial  education. 

Every  elTort  is  being  made  by  the  officers  and 
the  members  of  the  executive  board  to  secure 
outstanding  men  and  women  who  can  make 
constructive  contributions  to  the  program.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  secure  personnel 
directors  from  nationally  known  business  or¬ 
ganizations  to  conduct  a  symjx)sium  on  the 
personnel  practices  in  their  respective  organi- 


E.  C.  T.  A.  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Harry  I.  Good.  Secretary;  Dr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Yearbook  Editor;  Sadie  L.  Ziegler, 
Executive  Board;  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  President;  Louis  A.  Rice,  Past  President;  Arnold  M.  Lloyd 
Treasurer.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Executive  Boaid  Members  P.  J.  Harman,  Peter  L.  Agnew,  Harold 
E.  Cowan;  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Vice  President;  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Executive  Board. 
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/.at ions.  I'hc  sjKrakers  in  the  departmental 
and  subject  sectional  meetings  are  to  be  se¬ 
lected  from  schools  that  have  outstanding 
guidance  programs,  where  teachers  are  act¬ 
ually  making  use  of  guidance  materials  in 
their  class  instruction.  Ample  provision  will 
l>e  made  in  the  convention  program  for  the 
members  of  the  audience  to  raise  questions 
and  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

rhe  convention  will  Ik*  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  April  8,  9,  10, 
and  11.  Any  commercial  teacher  may  receive 
the  privileges  of  the  convention  and  a  copy 
of  the  yearlx)ok  by  payment  of  membership 
dues  of  $2  to  .\rnold  M.  Lloyd,  Treasurer, 
1200  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  local  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  Conrad  Saphier,  of  the  Samuel  Tilden 
High  School,  New  York  City,  is  planning  a 
very  fine  scKial  program  tor  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  all  guests.  Full  details  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  Ik  published  in  a  later  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

— Cuthenne  F.  Xu/ty,  President. 


Twenty-nine  Years  of  Service 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  in  the  New  York  Y..\f.C.A. 
Schools  is  the  record  of  F.  R.  Beygrau,  short¬ 
hand  instructor,  author,  lecturer,  amateur 
photographer,  and 
pathologist.  He 
has  been  head  of 
the  shorthand  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
New  York  City 
“Y”  schools  since 
1907,  a  continuous 
record  of  twenty- 
nine  years  devoted 
to  teaching  and 
preparing  young 
men  for  positions 
in  business. 

In  1930,  when  the  International  Stenog¬ 
raphers’  Union  was  organized  in  Paris,  it 
sought  to  honor  by  memlKrship  some  of  the 
outstanding  teachers  of  shorthand  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Beygrau  was  elected  a  charter 
memlKr  of  the  organization.  Only  three  other 
Americans  have  thus  far  been  so  honored. 


Mr.  Beygrau  organized  and  directed  for 
eight  years  the  shorthand  and  tyjKwriting  de¬ 
partment  at  Columbia  University.  He  has 
taught  methods  courses  at  Hunter  College,  ! 
the  University  of  California,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col-  • 
lege,  and  is  the  author  and  co-author  of  sev¬ 
eral  lx)oks  on  shorthand. 


Fred  H.  Burdett,  president  of  Burdett 
College  in  Boston,  and  also  of  Burdett  Col-  , 
lege  in  Lynn,  died  at  his  home  in  Woburn,  ' 
Massachusetts,  on  November  29,  after  a  brief 
illness.  Mr.  Burdett  was  born  March  12, 
1861,  at  Lynn. 

On  August  1,  1879,  in  association  with  his  ' 
brother,  the  late  Charles  A.  Burdett,  he  [ 
founded  the  college  that  hears  their  name. 
Thenceforward,  his  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
education  and  training  of  young  people  for 
business,  and  he  felt  amply  rewarded  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  thousands  of  young  men 
and  young  women  whom  he  trained  have 
met  the  challenge  of  the  business  world  and 
have  risen  to  positions  of  trust  and  respon-  | 
sibility. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
children,  Charles  Fred  Burdett,  of  Woburn, 
and  Mrs.  fohn  F.  Carfield,  of  Newton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  I 
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A  JUNIOR  ORDER  OF  GREGG  ARTISTS 

•  Established  by  THE  GREGS  WRITER 


TWO  tlcfiiiitc-  icachinj;  prohlcins  arc  allccl- 
ci!  in  ihc  announccnicnt,  in  the  Cregg 
Writer  this  month,  of  a  Junior  O.  Ch  A.  Pin 
Award.  These  problems  are: 

1.  The  need  for  some  device  that  will  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  importance  of  developing  a  good 
writing  style  early  in  the  shorthand  course. 

2.  The  correction  of  any  bad  writing  habits  be¬ 
fore  they  become  definitely  fixed  through  repetition 
practice. 

The  problem  of  arousing  and  maintaining 
in  beginning  shorthand  students  an  interest 
in  good  writing  is  always  a  major  one.  Some 
students  find  it  hard  to  see  what  practice 
will  do  in  acquiring  shorthand  speed.  Of 
course,  later  on,  when  the  ability  to  write 
fluently  and  correctly  is  required  both  for 
taking  dictation  and  for  transcribing  accu¬ 
rately,  the  students  will  understand  perfectly 
why  they  should  have  learned  to  write  short¬ 
hand  properly  at  first — and  then  they  may 
place  the  blame  for  their  inability  to  do  so 
upon  the  teacher  who  failed  to  insist  upon 
good  notes  at  the  beginning. 

The  O.  C».  A.  test  which  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Gregg  Writer  can  l>e  taken  by  the 
student  as  soon  as  he  finishes  eight  chapters 
in  the  Oregg  Manual.  This  places  the  cer¬ 
tificate  in  the  second  semester’s  work  in 
many  schools,  after  the  student  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  actual  writing  practice,  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  writing 
habits  detrimental  to  progress. 

The  new  Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test  provides 
an  opportunity  to  correct  poor  writing  habits 
before  they  become  fixed. 

This  new  test  is  for  use  early  in  the  theory 
course.  Since  the  award,  like  the  O.  G.  A. 
Membership  Certificate,  is  essentially  a  test 
of  shorthand  penmanship  and  does  not  in¬ 
volve  principles  of  theory,  the  test  is  given  in 
shorthand  only. 

Students  should  be  taught  to  study  the  out¬ 
lines  in  the  test  and  to  practice  them  until  a 
smooth  writing  style  is  attained.  Better  re¬ 
sults  will  accrue  from  an  occasional  dictation 
of  the  test  in  class,  at  a  speed  moderate 


enough  lo  allow  the  student  to  give  projTcr 
attention  to  the  outlines  he  is  writing. 

In  criticizing  specimens,  teachers  should 
pick  certain  “key”  words  for  discussion.  In 
the  test  for  this  month,  for  instance,  should 
papers  reveal  a  faulty  writing  of  curves,  the 
teacher,  after  showing  the  student  how  to 
write  the  curve  properly,  should  pick  out  a 
few  outlines — go,  have,  but,  would-be,  people, 
well,  big.  Point  out  the  difference  between 
them  and  time,  as  beginners  do  not  always 
see  it  themselves.  In  taking  up  circle  join¬ 
ings,  stress  the  importance  of  making  a  dis¬ 
tinct  difference  in  the  size — every,  expect, 
he-will,  abroad,  may,  he-will-see,  he-did-not, 
effort,  like,  he-can,  and  l-would-say. 

You  probably  will  find  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  curve  for  /  and  r  must  be 
kept  up  at  the  end — demonstrate  with  living, 
dress,  likf,  will,  long,  and  life. 

If  the  students  are  not  writing  v  and  / 
with  the  proper  formation  and  slant,  drill  on 
have,  have-had,  for-a-long-time,  friendly,  and 
villages.  Show  them  how  to  make  rapidly 
and  fluently  the  curve  strokes  in  the  outlines 
for  girl,  different,  to-make  and  before. 

Next,  you  might  take  up  the  h(X)k  vowels 
boy,  abroad,  borrow,  to-go,  or,  up,  modes, 
worth,  no-matter,  wait.  The  need  to  make 
the  straight  lines  straight  can  be  stressed 
through  practice  on  words  in  the  test.  Be 
sure  that  the  student  understands  how  he  is 
to  make  the  outline;  write  it  for  him  in  big 
strokes  on  the  blackboard.  And,  on  very 
small  outlines,  if  your  own  writing  is  not  as 
good  as  you  would  like  it  to  be,  you  prob¬ 
ably  will  wish  to  practice  the  outlines  your¬ 
self.  The  Teachers’  Medal  Test,  announced 
in  the  November  issue  of  this  magazine,  may 
be  used  for  additional  practice  for  style  im¬ 
provement. 

Because  the  primary  function  of  this  Junior 
O.G.A.  Test  is  to  point  out  what  is  wrong 
with  the  student’s  writing  before  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  fixed  habits,  specimens  that  do  not 
qualify  for  the  pin  will  be  returned  with 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  These  criticisms. 
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necessarily,  must  lie  general.  They  will 
ser\e  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  jxiinting  out 
where  the  writing  is  detective.  Our  explana¬ 
tions  must  he  hriet  and  technical,  better  un- 
derstixjd  by  the  teacher  than  by  the  student. 
W’e  suggest,  therefore,  that  teachers  go  over 
the  returned  pa}x*rs  with  the  stiulents,  ex- 
[ilaining  the  criticisms  in  detail. 

I  he  content  ot  the  test  is  selected  with  a 
\  lew  to  giving  as  many  as  jxissible  ot  the 
common  combinations.  These  letters  or  join¬ 
ings  may  sometimes  occur  in  words  that  the 
stutlent  has  not  yet  had,  because  we  teel  that 
continuity  and  reailability  in  the  copy  are 
necessary  to  maintain  interest.  Wc  ilo  not 
wish  to  make  the  subject  matter  of  the  test 
t<x)  elementary. 

Teachers  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  discussions  ot  theory.  Point  out 
that  the  penmanship  practice  {xriod  is  tor 
training  in  shorthand  writing,  to  make  the 
writing  ot  the  exercises  in  the  advanced  les¬ 
sons  easier  aiul  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  student  know  the  rule  tor 
writing  the  phrase  to-make,  it  he  is  writing 
with  sufficient  tkiency  and  accuracy  to  make 
a  satisfactory  copy  ot  the  junior  O.CJ.A.  Test. 
Hut  he  should  Ixr  told  how  to  write  that 
blend  from  the  standjxiint  ol  fluent  [x.'nman- 
ship. 

The  junior  O.  Ci.  .\.  Writing  Test  is  to 
l>c  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  ().  G.  A. 
Test.  Hither  }x?n  or  [xncil  may  be  used.  We 
recommend  a  page  from  a  notelxiok  with 
ruled  lines,  or  any  gtxid  {X'limanship  paper. 
1  he  sjxcial  O.  (i.  A.  paper,  sold  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  price  by  the  Gregg  Writer,  may  also  be 
userl  tor  this  test.  Do  not  have  your  students 
use  unruled  paper;  unsatisfactory  work  is 
done  on  it.  I’he  usual  fee  of  10  cents  will 
be  charged  for  each  junior  O.  Ci.  A.  papier 
submitted.  If  a  pajxr  qualifies,  the  official 
pin  will  lx  awarded;  it  a  pajxr  drxs  not 
qualify,  it  will  lx  returned  with  criticisms. 
Teachers  should,  as  quickly  as  [xissible,  learn 
the  requirements  for  the  junior  Award,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  send  in  c]ualifying 
papers  and  eliminate  the  others. 

To  facilitate  handling  and  avoid  delay,  the 
examining  committee  makes  the  following 
requests: 

Please  (fo  not  send  subscription  or<fers,  monthly 
tests,  or  orders  tor  jiins  with  the  O.  (f.  A.  Contest 


Club.  .Mark  the  package  containing  >uur  contest 
sjxcimen  or  specimens  "I'or  tA)ntesl  OnK.”  or,  it 
tor  O.  (i.  .\.  .Membership  Certihcates  also,  "bor 
Mcmbershi()  l^ertilicates  and  (Contest."  It  you  base 
monthly  tests  to  send  at  the  same  tune,  please  send 
them  under  separate  cover  to  insure  an  earlier  report. 

The  volume  ot  contest  material  is  overwhelming,  j 
and  entries  must  be  handled  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  Certihcates  will  be  mailetl  as 
ijuickly  as  possible,  and  the  committee  will  try  to 
make  all  closing  dates  ot  scIkkiIs.  However,  to 
safeguard  delivery  of  the  reinirt  on  your  club,  give 
your  summer  adilress  as  well  as  your  school  aildress, 
and  tell  us  how  kite  we  may  mail  to  the  scIkkiI.  j 

— Florence  F.hnne  Ulrich  | 


An  Adult  Education  Project  I 

(Cotitinued  from  page  tOl)  jl 

The  .\eluli  Education  Program  has  tour  > 
asjxcts:  guidance,  training,  retraining,  ami 
placement.  Guidance  is  provided  by  a  group 
of  trained  p)sychologists  whose  objectives  are 
to  help  the  individual  discover  the  work  lor 
which  he  is  best  equipped.  Training  and 
retraining  are  the  instruction  and  ptractice  in 
commercial  and  industrial  subjects.  Place¬ 
ment  is  made,  whenever  pxissible,  in  those 
fields  for  which  the  student  has  displayed  the 
most  aptitude. 

The  story  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
,\dult  Education  Project  in  the  City  of  New 
York  is  the  story  of  200,001)  individuals  who  )' 
have  profited  by  it  and  to  whom  academic  | 
credits  are  not  the  incentive  tor  their  efforts. 
There  seems  to  be  a  new  application  of  the 
old  theory  that  calamities  at  times  give  birth  1 
to  beneficent  movements  in  society.  The  j 
awakening,  which  millions  of  our  jxjpulation 
have  experienced  in  their  social-mindediiess, 
has  a  far  greater  significance  than  those  ac-  ' 
customed  to  superficial  observation  might  sec. 
There  has  been  born  not  only  an  ever-in- 
creasing  interest  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
Ixnh  cultural  and  vocational,  but  something 
else  has  come  to  the  surface  which  should 
make  our  people  proud  of  themselves.  The 
awakening  has  not  led  to  an  indiscriminate  ! 
assault  u[X)n  extraneous  elements  of  life,  but 
has  resulted  in  an  intensive  effort  towards  | 
self-appraisal.  This,  in  turn,  has  impelled  j 
each  individual  to  seek  to  reform  the  world  | 
by  first  reforming  himself — by  acquiring  j 
more  education.  ) 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  TODAY 


•  PAUL  A.  MORELAND 

Central  High  School  of  Commerce 
Toronto,  Ontario 

IN’  1H62,  the  l^ondon  Commercial  (.ollegc 
was  opened  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Bell,  The  Courses  adver¬ 
tised  were  extensive  in  nature,  comprising 
theoretical  Ixjokkeeping  by  single  and  double 
entry,  practical  bookkeeping,  commercial 
and  mental  arithmetic,  Spencerian  penman¬ 
ship,  business  correspondence,  dictation  and 
spelling,  lectures  on  business  affairs,  lectures 
on  commercial  law,  commercial  customs, 
telegraphy,  phonography,  ornamental  pen¬ 
manship,  drawing  and  modeling,  iletecting 
counterleit  money,  algebra,  geometry,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  so  forth. 

Comparison  with  University  Curricula 

d'his  comprehensive  array  ot  subjects  puts 
to  shame  the  courses  given  even  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  at  the  same  period.  For  example,  the 
courses  offered  at  Queen’s  College  during  the 
same  year  comprised  only  four  departments 
of  study  for  the  whole  .^rts  faculty;  namely, 
(1)  C'lassics,  (2)  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  (3)  Logic,  .Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Rhetoric,  (4)  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence. 

In  this  year,  also,  the  Ckmada  Business 
('ollege  was  founded  in  I  lamilton  by  F.  N. 
Tennant.  It  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  business 
college  in  Canada.  Six  years  later,  another 
famous  business  college  was  ojTened  by 
Samuel  CL  Beatty  and  Cieorge  Wallhridge. 
This  college,  located  in  Belleville,  known  as 
the  Ontario  Business  College,  is  still  in 
y  operation. 

I  Shortly  after  founding  the  Canada  Busi- 
I  ness  Ckdlege  in  Hamilton,  Mr.  Tennant  was 
f  joined  in  partnership  by  D.  A.  McLachlan, 
=  a  graduate  of  the  British  American  School  of 

(Toronto.  In  1876,  Mr.  McLachlan  opened 
a  branch  school  in  Cdiatham.  This  school. 


This  concludins  installment  traces  com¬ 
mercial  education’s  growth  in  Canada 
from  the  sixties  to  our  own  time 

also  known  as  the  CLmada  Business  C'ollege, 
has  been  in  active  operation  ever  since  and 
boasts  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
business  college  in  continuous  operation  in 
C'anada. 

.\bout  three  years  later,  W.  H.  Shaw  affili¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  McLachlan  in  Chatham.  In 
1887,  Mr.  Shaw  established  a  school  of  his 
own  in  Stratford,  calling  it  the  Central  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  In  1892,  he  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  \V.  J.  Hlliott,  formerly  of  the 
Chatham  school.  In  1896,  Mr.  Shaw,  seek¬ 
ing  broader  fields  to  conquer,  moved  to  I'o- 
ronto,  where  he  established  a  branch  of  the 
Ontral  Business  College.  Mr.  Shaw’s 
school  soon  began  to  exert  an  ever-extending 
influence  and  for  over  a  decade  was  the 
headquarters  for  canilidates  aspiring  to  the 
Provincial  Commercial  Specialists  Certificate. 

The  School  Supplement  of  March,  1884, 
states  that  there  were  twenty-one  business 
colleges  in  Canada  at  that  time.  I  shall 
mention  only  three  other  well-known  col¬ 
leges  of  last  century.  In  1879,  Thos.  Ben- 
gough  founded  his  University  of  Commerce 
and  Shorthand  Institute;  in  1885,  }.  \V.  West- 
ervelt  ojxmed  the  Forest  City  Business  Col¬ 
lege  at  London,  and,  in  1890,  the  Brantford 
Business  College  was  established. 

Historical  Research  is  Needed 

Mention  has  been  made  of  only  a  few  of 
the  many  colleges  established,  particularly 
those  founded  after  1870.  The  topic  is  such 
a  broad  one  that  only  the  barest  mention  can 
be  made  here.  While  I  have  collected  con¬ 
siderable  information  on  this  topic  from 
various  sources,  it  is,  at  best,  sketchy.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  article  or  account  of 
the  history  and  influence  of  the  business  col¬ 
lege  as  an  educational  institution.  Since 
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thf  I’urc.m  ol  Sl.itislics,  ( )lla\va,  has 
hccn  collctlinj;  ilata  hut.  uiilorlunalcly,  no 
research  has  been  attempted.  Unless  such 
research  work  is  done  soon.  .1  ^reat  deal  ol 
interesting  ami  \ahiahle  inlorin.ition  will  In 
lost  to  (Hist(rit\.  with  the  result  that  ih« 
wiirk  .md  tin  inlluence  ol  the  husiness  col 
lej^e  ol  last  century  will  he  lorjjotten  .iml. 
consecjuently.  minimi/ed. 

IW  the  ojK'ning  ot  the  century  the  husiness 
colleges  hail  established  themselves  in  all 
towns  ot  any  commercial  im[X)rtance  ami 
were  enjoying  a  wide  ami  varieil  patronage. 

1  hey  have  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
commercial  education  and  are  continuing 
in  their  great  work  more  elTiciently  and  ex¬ 
tensively  than  ever.  'I  hey  satisheil  the  jxjpu- 
lar  demand  tor  commercial  education  at  a 
time  when  the  state  was  too  busily  engaged 
in  building  up  the  tramework  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  to  indulge  in  specialties. 

The  Trials  of  Early  Commercial  Students 

Ix‘t  us  consider  the  extension  of  facilities 
for  commercial  education  in  the  public  com¬ 
mon  and  secondary  schools.  While  the 
(irammar  School  Improvement  Act  of  1865 
and  the  Clrammar  and  Common  School  Act 
of  1871  gave  some  attention  to  commercial 
instruction,  it  was  not  very  effective  and 
related  almost  solely  to  bookkeeping  and 
husiness  forms,  and  mercantile  arithmetic. 

Previous  to  1882,  subjects  having  a  com¬ 
mercial  bias  were  largely  centered  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  book  classes  of  the  public 
schools  where  such  classes  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  In  1881,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  enrollment  received  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  On  account  of  the  low  registration  in 
these  classes  and  because  of  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  under  which  such  instruction 
was  given,  a  move  was  made  to  center  such 
instruction  in  the  high  schools.  By  1887,  82 
per  cent  of  the  students  w'ere  taking  book¬ 
keeping,  which  included  single  and  double 
entry,  commercial  forms  and  usages,  bank¬ 
ing,  and  custom  house  and  general  business 
transactions. 

Most  schools,  at  this  time,  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  electing  the 
commercial  option  to  form  separate  classes. 


Provision  was  made,  in  1885,  lor  the  grant 
ing  of  a  commercial  diploma  to  those  who 
would  ch(M)se  the  commercial  option  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  the  compulsory  course  for 
second  class  non  prolessional  ccrtilicale.  The 
commcrci.il  siuileni  ol  the  eighties  had  no 
rosy  path  to  tread,  t. iking,  as  he  did,  two 
sets  ol  subjects  concurrently  and  trying  two 
sets  of  examinations.  Phonography  was  at 
this  time  an  optional  subject  because  few 
instructors  were  qualified  to  teach  it. 

Separate  commercial  classes  began  to  l)c 
formed  during  the  eighties  in  the  largest 
centers  only.  This  is  the  period  when  com¬ 
mercial  education  started  out  for  itself,  and 
all  the  important  developments  may  be  traced 
from  this  point.  In  1891,  provision  was 
made  for  the  granting  of  a  commercial  s[)e- 
cialist  certificate.  The  first  examinations 
were  held  in  1892,  but  none  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  achieved  specialist  standing.  At  this 
time,  no  training  courses  were  given  under 
provincial  auspices  except  courses  in  pho¬ 
nography  and  bookkeeping,  which  were  giv¬ 
en  for  two  years,  1891-1892,  to  prosjiective 
teachers  at  the  Ontario  School  of  Pedagogy. 

A  Thorough  Examinafion! 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  candidates  preparing  tor  these 
examinations  had  to  rely  for  instruction 
either  upon  themselves  or  ujxin  the  business 
colleges.  In  1891,  there  were  ten  paj^ers,  no 
less  than  half  of  them  pertaining  to  art. 
Along  with  stenography,  banking,  Iwokkeep- 
ing,  penmanship,  and  commercial  arithme¬ 
tic,  candidates  had  to  write  on  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  and  on  perspective  freehand 
drawing,  blackboard  and  memory  drawing, 
model  drawing  and  industrial  design.  The 
commercial  master  at  this  time  was  also  the 
art  teacher.  This  tendency  was  further  com¬ 
plicated  in  1893,  by  adding  another  art  pa¬ 
per.  Thus  there  were  eleven  papers,  six  of 
them  pertaining  to  art  and  related  subjects. 
R.  H.  Eldon  and  W.  H.  Fletcher  were  the 
only  successful  candidates  of  this  year  and 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  two 
commercial  specialists  in  Canada. 

By  1895,  a  small  group  of  commercial 
specialists  had  accumulated.  This  group 
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was  instruincnral  in  organizing  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  As¬ 
sociation.  This  was  the  first  association  of 
commercial  teachers  in  ('anada  and  one  of 
the ,  oldest,  il  not  the  oldest,  in  North 
America. 

"Phonography  of  the  Greatest  Value" 

One  of  the  earliest  reports  on  typewriting 
is  contained  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
letter  written  hy  G.  W,  Johnson,  Commer¬ 
cial  Master  of  Upper  Canada  College,  to 
Thomas  Hengough  and  dated  Novemlier  27, 
18^1.  This  letter  was  among  the  Bengough 
papers  to  which  I  have  had  access  in  recent 
months. 

You  asked  what  has  been  my  cxjiericnce  with  type- 
writinj;  and  shorthand  in  the  school  room. 

You  are  aware  that  before  coming  to  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  College,  1  was  headmaster  of  the  Public  School 
('.ommcrcial  Course,  Hamilton,  where  I  had  eight 
years'  experience  with  typewriting  and  shorthand  as 
every  day  exercises  in  the  school  room.  The  course 
vas  two  years  long;  there  were  about  350  pupils  in 
t.  and  when  they  reached  my  form  (the  highest) 
ypewriting  was  added  to  the  curriculum.  I  had  four 
typ<  writing  machines,  and  generally  about  40  pupils, 
so  that  each  had  about  half  an  hour’s  daily  practice 
in  typewriting. 

1  valued  typewriting  first  because  of  its  ability  as 
a  means  of  winning  a  livelihood  for  the  operator;  but 
that  is  by  no  means  the  sole  or  perhaps  chief  value 
of  the  typewriter  in  the  school  room.  The  typewriters 
(to  coin  a  word)  invariably  learned  to  spell  accurately. 
Blunders  in  type  were  so  glaring  that  pupils  could 
not  help  showing  and  feeling  ashamed  of  them. 
C<)m|)ositors  and  proof  readers  are  the  best  spellers  in 
the  world;  anti  picking  out  the  letters  one  by  one 
on  the  key  board  is  very  much  like  the  work  of  a 
comjwsitor  in  picking  up  the  metal  tyires;  and  I  made 
proof  writers  of  all  the  pupils. 

As  to  phonography,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  a  pupil  whether  he  ever  becomes 
ex|>ert  in  writing  it  or  not.  In  the  Hamilton  School  it 
was  made  compulsory  during  the  first  year  of  the 
course.  Speed  was  not  aimed  at.  The  pupil  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  mastered  the  text.  If  he  then  wished 
to  drop  the  subject,  he  could  do  so.  During  the  year 
he  had  learnctl  phonetics;  he  had  learned  pronuncia¬ 
tion  as  he  could  not  otherwise  have  learned  it;  and 
he  had  a  mental  discipline  in  no  way  inferior  to 
mathematics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  one-third 
<lroppcd  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The 
rest  were  speeded  and  drilled  in  accuracy.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  the  end  of  the  course,  all 
could  write  at  alxjut  100  words  per  minute — some 
very  much  faster.  On  the  typewriters,  accuracy  more 
than  speed  was  aimed  at.  Forty  accurate  words  a 
minute  to  dictation  was  considered  good  work. 


It  therefore  appears  that  Hamilton  may 
have  the  distinction  of  giving  instruction  for 
the  first  time  in  typewriting  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  book  classes  as  early  as  1883.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  ty|x\vriters  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  students  in  some  business  colleges  be 
fore  this,  since  these  institutions  were  eager 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  their  patrons  and 
innovations  always  proved  a  drawing  card 
and  an  advertising  feature. 

Typewriting  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  official  birth  into 
our  educational  system  until  1896,  when  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  whereby  “ty{'>ewriters  may 
be  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  use  of  pupils.”  By  1900,  when  the  first 
report  was  received,  983  students  were  re¬ 
ceiving  such  instruction. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  Education,  1910- 
1912,  and  the  Seath  Report  on  Education  for 
Industrial  Purposes  included  sections  on 
commercial  education  and  gave  a  great  im¬ 
petus  to  the  cause.  The  main  result  was  the 
introduction  of  new  and  specialized  courses. 
The  establishment  of  a  summer  school  for 
the  training  of  commercial  specialists  was  rec¬ 
ommended.  This  became  a  reality  in  1911. 

Business  Education  Comes  Info  Its  Own 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  further 
on  the  stages  of  phenomenal  growth  enjoyed 
by  our  commercial  schools.  That  is  common 
knowledge.  Nor  need  I  mention  the  great 
work  our  universities  are  doing  in  providing 
specialized  courses  for  the  more  mature  mind 
and  in  affording  an  outlet  for  our  graduates. 
Commercial  education,  once  suffered  a  place 
in  our  public  schools,  once  tolerated  in  our 
high  schools,  now  has  come  into  its  own  in 
commercial  departments  and  high  schools  of 
commerce  and  has  provided  for  the  univer¬ 
sities  the  most  popular  courses  ever  offered. 
Even  the  skill  subjects  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  have  entered  the  portals  of  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  the  first  Canadian  university  to  give 
instruction  therein.  These  courses  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  session  of  1925-26. 

I  have  been  aware  at  times  of  a  stigma 
that  has  been  placed  upon  the  intelligence 
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ot  cuiuincrcial  !>tudciUs  as  compared  with 
other  groups.  I  admit  the  charge  is  irritat¬ 
ing  even  though  it  is  without  foundation. 
Dr.  W.  Ci.  Bennett’s  Rapid  Calculation  Sur¬ 
vey,  sponsored  by  the  Commercial  Section, 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  stigma  is  un¬ 
just.  d'hat  our  graduates  are  proving  them- 
sel  ves  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education  is 
Iwrne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  first  student 
to  matriculate  into  a  university  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  high  school  led  the  first  year  of  the 
('ommerce  and  Finance  Course,  ranking  first 
among  some  eighty  students. 

Economic  Freedom  Ahead 

Business  educators  may  look  back  with 
justifiable  pride,  but  the  vision  ahead  looms 
even  more  glorious.  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  gave  us  religious  freedom,  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  gave  us  political  freedom,  the 
nineteenth  century  gave  us  great  industrial 
progress  and  solved  the  big  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  as  we  look  forward  in  this, 
the  twentieth  century,  we  see  visions  of  a 
great  economic  freedom. 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  of  current 
world  problems,  trends  of  social  thought, 
and  the  causes  of  social  unrest  can  but  con¬ 
clude  that  our  problem  is  one,  not  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  of  distribution.  People  are 
thinking,  as  never  before,  in  terms  of  econom¬ 
ics.  Economics  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
high  school  curriculum  if  present  rumors 
are  basically  sound.  Academic  schools  are 
about  to  take  unto  themselves  a  part  of  our 
curriculum — a  curriculum  that  was  once  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  being  meant  for  inferior  and  bread- 
and-butter  beings.  Practical  education  is  tbe 
demand  of  the  times,  and  a  sorely  tried 
world  is  clamoring  for  practical  men  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  the  day.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  twentieth  century  is  direct  and 
clear.  Tlie  work  of  the  business  educator 
stands  paramount  as  it  never  has  before.  It 
demands  enthusiastic,  ethical,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  teachers  and  the  best  class  of  students 
our  great  country  can  provide. 

While  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  back¬ 
ward  and  trace  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
our  progress,  we  can  and  should  face  the 
future  to  see  what  it  may  have  in  store  for 


us.  What  ot  the  lulure  ot  our  commercial  I 
schiK)ls.^  How  can  we  maintain  and  further  I 
our  progress  and  at  the  same  time  press 
onward  to  new  and  probably  more  ambi-  i 
tious  goals?  Let  me  make  a  few  suggestions,  I  ' 
as  tood  tor  thought.  ; 

"A  Consummation  Devoutly  to  be 
Wished” 

1.  There  should  be  more  co-operation  between  the 

commercial  scho<<l  and  the  business  man.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  graduate  into  business  ofTices  to  carry  rcs{K)nsi- 
bilities  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  Is  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  satisfietl?  Have  we  emphasized  the  essen¬ 
tials?  Is  our  preduct  acceptable  or  noti*  The  requi¬ 
sites  of  business  should  be  met  by  our  grailuates,  just 
as  the  requisites  of  the  universities  are  met  by  those  | 
securing  admission.  { 

2.  A  recognized  academic  standard  shoulil  be  estab- 
lished  to  guide  the  business  man  in  his  choice  of  ap-  j 
plicants.  .\t  the  present  time  we  have  as  many  types 

of  graduation  diplomas  as  we  have  schools,  and  the  ’ 
business  man  must  choose  after  a  hit-or-miss  fashion. 
While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  rugged  | 
individualism  in  schools,  a  degree  of  control  is  almost  ; 
essential  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  set¬ 
ting  up  of  standards  for  a  junior  and  senior  commer-  \ 
cial  graduation  diploma  would  improve  the  standards 
of  graduates  and  yet  could  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
interfere  unduly  with  individualistic  tendencies  and 
local  requirements.  It  seems  somewhat  anomalous  that  * 
we  should  have  a  rather  formal  standard  for  matricu¬ 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  jwr-  f 
centage  going  on  to  the  university,  but  no  standard  i 
for  the  high  |>ercentage  of  commercial  graduates  who  i 
will  ultimately  find  their  way  into  business.  , 

3.  Courses  in  vocational  guidance  should  be  given  * 
to  all  students  by  a  properly  qualified  teacher.  We  ■ 
talk  about  misfits  and  about  the  foolishness  of  trying  1 
to  fit  square  pegs  into  round  holes,  but  what  has  i 
been  done  about  it?  If  it  were  possible  to  collect  data 
and  estimate  the  loss  of  time  and  money  due  to  the  j 
maladjustment  of  students  in  our  educational  system,  i 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  workers  in  our  profes-  1 
sional,  industrial  and  mercantile  pursuits,  the  day 
might  be  hastened  when  something  constructive 
would  be  accomplished. 

4.  The  commercial  school  of  tomorrow  should  not 
be  narrowly  utilitarian  in  its  curriculum.  While  wc 
may  feel  our  rcsjmnsibility  in  training  for  business, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  also  training  for  life 
and  citizenship.  Teachers  must  be  aware  that  ethics 
is  not  an  obsolete  stutly.  The  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  emphasizes  the  need  of  readjustment  in  this 
respect.  Our  curriculum  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
our  commercial  schools  will  only  fulfill  their  proper 
function  when  they  turn  out  a  graduate  ethically 
conscious,  with  an  appreciation  of  culture,  physically 
sound,  and  equipped  with  a  proper  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  business  procedure. 
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THE  HANDY  HANDICAPPED 


•  WALTER  M.  POROSKY 

Professor  of  Typewriting, 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Susgestions  (or  the  teaching  o( 
typing  to  students  who  are  un¬ 
daunted  by  physical  handicaps 


HK  clraggcci  liiinselt  into  the  typing  labora¬ 
tory  on  two  crutches.  Strips  ot  metal 
showeil  below  bis  trousers’  legs,  braces 
giving  bis  twisted  legs  tbeir  only  sup- 
[K)rt.  But  there  was  the  smile  on  his  lace 
which  1  learned  to  know  was  meant.  It  was 
the  reflection  ot  Donald  Bash’s  philosophy  of 
living,  a  cheerful,  hopeful,  happy  philosophy. 
His  eyes  were  pleasant  hut  determined.  Di¬ 
rect  eyes,  friendly  eyes,  hut  eyes  which  asked 
for  no  sympathy  and  appreciated  help. 
Donald  Bash  would  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
even  though  those  feet  were  aided  by  two 
crutches. 

1  was  curious  to  know  what  he  wanted  of 
me.  A  letter  to  he  typed,  I  thought.  He 
presented  his  card.  I  read  it  and  knew  that 
he  had  enrolled  for  typing.  It  was  a  new 
exf)erience  for  me,  hut  I  was  not  dismayed 
until  I  noticed  his  hands.  Both  were  crip¬ 
pled  by  infantile  paralysis.  Typing  is  done 
with  the  hands,  and  how  was  he  to  type 
without  normally  functioning  hands.? 

Special  Planning  for  Unusual  Cases 

It  was  embarrassing  for  me.  How  was  I 
to  treat  him?  1  knew  that  most  cripples  are 
sensitive  alwut  their  condition.  I  didn’t  want 
to  tell  him  that  you  needed  good  hands  with 
which  to  typewrite,  and  yet  I  didn’t  want 
to  have  him  begin  to  learn  the  technique 
only  to  find  out  again  that  he  was  handi¬ 
capped.  All  his  life  he  had  been  and  w'ould 
Ik*  reminded  of  that  fact.  I  tried  to  treat  the 
situation  normally.  In  my  training  as  a 
teacher  I  had  been  told  by  my  philosophy 
teacher  to  meet  all  classroom  situations  as  if 
they  were  ordinary  and  expected.  However, 
I  soon  found  that  all  my  doubts  were  need¬ 
less.  Donald  knew*,  as  well  as  I,  that  two 
hands  were  useil  by  most  jKople  in  tyjie- 


writing,  hut  nevertheless  he  wanted  to  know 
how  to  type,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  for 
him  to  learn.  He  himself  told  me  about  his 
hands  after  he  was  seated  before  the  type¬ 
writer. 

He  knew  that  to  type  as  other  students 
typed  was  imjxjssible  for  him,  hut  because  he 
had  been  given  at  Tech  what  we  say  we 
give  students,  help  and  consideration,  he  was 
confident  that  I  would  help  him  solve  his 
typing  problem.  His  confidence  and  frank¬ 
ness  gave  me  assurance,  and  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  put  me  at  ease.  And  so  we  made  an 
inventory  of  what  he  had  to  offer  for  train¬ 
ing  in  typewriting. 

His  left  hand  was  almost  normal,  hut  it 
was  imjx)ssihle  for  him  to  support  it  over  the 
keyboartl.  It  was  twisted  so  that  the  foot  of 
it  had  to  rest  on  the  lower  frame  of  the 
typewriter.  The  anathema  of  p)ositions  for 
typing  teachers!  But  he  could  use  all  four 
fingers  and  thumb.  His  right  hand  did  not 
offer  so  much.  He  could  use  only  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  the  thumb.  The  other  fingers 
could  not  he  straightened  away  from  the 
palm  of  this  hand. 

Our  job  was,  of  course,  to  divide  the  key¬ 
board  so  that  five  fingers  and  one  thumb 
could  do  the  work  of  eight  fingers.  After 
some  experiments  we  arrived  at  this  division: 


Left  Hand  Right  Hand 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
q  w  e  r  t  y  u 
a  8  d  f  g  h  j 
z  X  c  V  b  n 


9  0- 
i  0  p  4 
k  1  ;  ^ 

m  ,  .  / 


The  left  hand  was  placed  so  that  the  guide 
keys  were  s-d-f-g,  and  the  one  finger  on  the 
right  hand  used  the  1-key  for  its  initial  posi¬ 
tion.  T  he  thumh  on  the  right  hand  was 
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^ivcn  tlic  task  of  typing  the  letter  “m”. 
An  UnclerwtKHj  tyjKwritcr  was  used;  this 
gave  the  left  hand  the  hack  spacer,  the  shift 
key,  the  tabulator  key,  anti  the  carriage  re¬ 
turn  to  work,  d'he  right  hand  worked  the 
shift  lock,  the  margin  release,  and  the  space 
har.  And  st»  Donald  began  to  typewrite. 

Self-help  for  the  Ambitious 

Because  of  his  patience,  willingness,  per¬ 
severance,  and  courage  he  mastered  the  touch 
system  of  typing.  He  never  will  typtewrite 
with  a  high  rate  of  speed,  hut  today  he  can 
{X)und  away  at  his  typewriter  accurately  at 
a  spaced  of  thirty-five  words  a  minute.  He 
can  tyj)ewrite  letters  neatly,  and  he  hands  in 
all  his  schoolwork  typewritten.  Donald  is 
going  to  he  a  law'yer  some  day.  His  ability 
to  typewrite  will  allow'  him  to  write  his 
cases  for  classwork  on  the  typewriter,  and 
more  than  that,  when  he  goes  out  into  the 
w'orld  to  look  for  a  job,  he  need  not  ask 
for  charity.  Until  such  time  as  he  can 
hang  out  his  shingle,  Donald  Bash  can  earn 
his  living  in  a  law  office  by  the  use  of  his 
fingers.  He  need  ask  for  no  favors,  and  he 
can  continue  to  look  the  world  in  the  face 
with  direct,  smiling  eyes.  He  is  now  helping 
to  work  his  way  through  school  by  doing 
typing  work. 

Since  my  first  experience  with  a  handi¬ 
capped  student  I  have  had  several  who  have 
successfully  mastered  the  technique  of  touch 
typing.  There  was  Tom  Carrington,  an¬ 
other  victim  of  infantile  paralysis,  who  also 
studied  for  the  law.  He  could  use  all  his 
fingers  but  could  not  support  his  hands  over 
the  keyboard,  and  he  had  to  have  two  sup¬ 
ports  made  and  attached  to  the  typewriter, 
so  that  his  fingers  could  be  made  useful. 
Then  there  was  the  student  with  only  one 
hand,  his  left.  The  right  was  a  useless 
stump,  cut  off  at  the  wrist.  He  learned  to 
manipulate  the  whole  keyboard  with  one 
hand,  and  is  now  happily  touch-typewriting 
at  a  speed  of  over  twenty  words  a  minute, 
and  is  improving  his  speed  constantly. 


Did  you  ever  try  to  typx'write  with  the  ■ 
middle  finger  of  your  right  hand  held  out  1 
stiff  and  useless.^  It  can  Ixt  done  and  done  I 
well  as  proved  by  another  of  my  handy  j 
handicap|H'd.  'Phe  forefinger  was  given  the  ^ 
<loublc  tlutv  of  typing  its  own  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  finger’s  keys. 

As  I  am  writmg  this  I  sec  (diaries  Von 
•ler  Beeke,  a  hunchback,  well  along  in  his 
present  typing  exercise.  Because  of  his 
handicap  Charles  could  not  reach  the  type¬ 
writer  easily.  He  had  to  stretch  his  arms  up 
almost  even  with  his  shoulders,  an  awkward 
typing  position  to  say  the  least.  A  table  was 
found  that  would  bring  the  typewriter  down 
to  normal  position  in  front  of  him,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  determination  to  learn  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  typewriting,  his  concentration  on  his 
work  makes  him  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  work  as  do  the  others  of  the  class. 

Mutual  Endeavor  Gives  Confidence 

The  state  sends  many  of  its  students  to 
Detroit  Tech  for  rehabilitation  because  here 
we  do  not  just  “put  up”  with  them,  but 
take  an  honest  interest  in  their  training  and 
education.  This  is  not  a  school  for  cripples, 
but  a  school  for  men.  All  the  students 
realize  that  it  is  a  handicap  that  has  brought 
them  there,  and  they  are  too  busy  overcom¬ 
ing  their  individual  handicaps  to  stare,  or 
notice  mere  physical  handicaps  of  other  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  this  atmosphere  of  mutual  en¬ 
deavor  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  student 
body  that  gives  our  handy  handicapped  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  can  achieve  if  they  try. 

If  there  is  any  moral  in  this  article  it  is 
this:  Any  student  can  learn  to  typewrite  fast 
and  accurately  enough  so  that  the  technique 
can  be  used  in  schoolwork,  and  also  can  lie 
used  as  an  aid  in  getting  that  first  job  after 
getting  out  of  school.  There  is  no  better  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  job-hunting  student  than 
the  statement,  in  the  letter  of  application,  that 
the  applicant  can  use  a  typewriter.  Encour-  ' 
age  your  handicapped  to  become  handy 
handicapped  by  teaching  them  to  typewrite. 
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Convention  and  Conference  Meetings 


j  Tri-State 

TllK  Tri-Staic  Commercial  Education  As- 
L  ■  sociation  met  at  Frick  Training  School  in 
Pittsburgh,  November  22  and  23.  On  Friday 
evening,  teachers  gathered  informally  to  see 
the  exhibits. 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  a  brief  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education  of  Pittsburgh,  wel¬ 
comed  the  group;  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  Foster, 
President  of  Indiana  State  Teachers’  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  very  pleasing 
'  and  informative  talk  on  his  “Political,  Social 
and  Educational  Observations  in  England.” 

Sectional  meetings  covering  the  subjects  of 
business  arithmetic,  economics,  salesmanship, 
general  business  education,  bookkeeping,  pen¬ 
manship,  commercial  law,  business  English, 
shorthand  and  typing,  and  commercial  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  followed  and  were  well 
attended.  .\n  unusual  number  of  principals 
and  administrators  were  present  to  hear  Dr. 
lames  N.  Rule,  former  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  discuss  “.\dministration 
of  C'ommercial  Education.  ” 

Dejxirting  from  its  usual  custom  of  having 
hut  one  session  on  Saturday,  the  Association 
arranged  an  afternoon  meeting  for  shorthand 
and  typewriting  alone,  a  meeting  that  peoved 
highly  successful,  reflecting  much  credit  upx)n 
Miss  Elizabeth  I  Icever,  Secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  who  arranged  the  program,  (see 
piage  203,  November  issue),  ably  assisted  by 
A.  E.  Drumheller,  of  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania, 
as  chairman.  Between  five  and  six  hundred 
peopde  attended  this  meeting  and  enjoyed  the 
demonstration  of  typewriting  by  Albert  Tan- 
gora,  the  World’s  Champion  Typist.  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  D.  Lessenberry  pdeased  his  audi- 
I  ence,  as  usual,  with  a  rnasterful  discussion  of 
typewriting  leaching. 

A  newcomer  to  ihe  d'ri-State  Association, 
Miss  D)la  Maclean,  Educational  Director  of 
Detroit  Commercial  ('ollege,  spx)ke  ably  upxiii 
I  shorthand;  and  one  of  her  pupiils.  Miss  Helen 
(  Dols,  demonstrated  high-speed  shorthand 


writing,  fascinating  the  group  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  many  stayed  after  the  meeting  to 
see  her  demonstrate  her  ability  further  in  a 
smaller  classroom. 

On  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  made  so  by  the  support  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  enthusiastic  commercial  teachers  from 
the  Tri-State  area,  together  with  guests  and 
speakers  who  came  from  greater  distances. 

Miss  Clarissa  Hills, 
head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of 
the  Johnstown 
(Pennsylvania)  High 
School,  and  president 
of  the  Association, 
has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  wom¬ 
an  to  serve  the  As- 
sociation  in  that 
capiacity.  Ably  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  other  offi¬ 
cers,  Miss  Hills  is 
carrying  the  Association  to  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  which  are  being  reflected  in  higher 
standards  of  accomplishment  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  its  members. 

Southwestern 

The  Southwestern  Private  Commercial 
Schools  Association  held  its  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Convention  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Novemlier 
30.  About  150  members  from  the  states  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 
attended  the  general  sessions.  President  C. 
W.  Stone,  of  Hill’s  Business  University,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  was  convention  chairman.  The 
subjects  and  the  speakers  were: 

Address  of  Welcome:  W.  H.  Miracle,  Manager, 
I  >raiiglioit*s  Husiness  (a)llege,  Dallas,  'I'exas. 

Resjvmse:  t'.liarles  W'esley  Parish,  Secretary, 

Draughon’s  Husiness  (aillege,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

“What  Shall  We  Do  to  He  Saveil?”  Dr.  James 
Ulmer,  Member  Hoard  of  Regents,  Texas  State 
Teachers’  Colleges  and  Dean,  Tyler  Commercial 
College,  Tyler,  Texas. 
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"Slxmlii  Pri/.c  SilioIarshi[is  He  Oflcrcd  to  High 
Sch(M)l  (Jraduatcb'”  Leader:  A.  S.  McClendon,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Draughon’s  School  of  Qinimerce,  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

"Tuition  Rates — The  Practice  of  Publishing  One 
Rate  and  ('barging  .Another.”  Leader:  Allen  Moore, 
President,  C'hillicothc  Business  (aillege,  ('hillicothe, 
Missouri. 

"How  ('an  Private  Commercial  ScIhmiIs  Meet  the 
Cauiipetition  of  Free  VrKational  Training  OlTeretl  by 
ihe  Covernment  in  Public  ScIkkiIs?”  Leader:  (Jerald 
H.  Hatte,  President.  Baton  Rouge  Business  Oillege, 
Baton  Rouge,  I^iuisiana. 

".\re  Private  (Commercial  Schools  Abreast  of  MckI- 
ern  Business  Requirements'”  Leailer:  Miss  A.  M. 
Suhr,  President,  Massey  Business  (College,  Houston, 
Texas. 

“MiKlern  Business  Letter  Writing."  H.  H.  ('axme. 
President.  Draughon's  Business  ('aillege.  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

“Some  Observations  and  .'\dmonitions.”  I..  C.  Rus- 
misel,  (Jregg  Publishing  (Company.  (Chicago. 

“Progress  in  ('aimmercial  Education.”  J.  F.  Sher- 
\v<kk1.  Southwestern  Publishing  (Companv,  (Cincin¬ 
nati. 

“What  Step  Should  the  Private  (Commercial 
Schools  Take  Regarding  the  Government  FCducational 
Program  for  the  Training  of  Youth?”  B.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  President,  National  .\ssociation  of  .\ccreditetl 
Schools  and  President,  (Capital  (City  (Commercial 
('avllege,  Des  Moines,  low-a. 

A  sptecial  session  was  held  for  teachers 
who  were  interested  in  better  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting.  At  this 
session  R.  G,  Cole,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  s{X)ke  on  the  “Functional  Method 
of  Teaching  Ciregg  Shorthand.” 

New  OfRcers  Elected 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President:  J.  D.  Miracle,  Draughon's  Business  (Col¬ 
lege,  Abilene,  Texas. 

Vice  President:  J.  FC.  George,  Enid  Business  (Col¬ 
lege,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  M.  Suhr,  Massey  Busi¬ 
ness  (College,  Houston,  Texas. 

Directors:  Past  President,  C.  W.  Stone,  Hill's  Bus¬ 
iness  University,  Oklahoma  City;  J.  T,  Hamilton, 
Draughon’s  Business  (College,  Little  RckE,  Arkansas; 
C.  W.  Reed,  Brantley-Draughon  (College,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  Allen  Moore,  Chillicothe  Business  (College, 
Chillicothe,  Missouri;  George  A.  Meadows,  Meadows- 
Draughon  (College,  Shreveport,  Diuisiana. 

Instructors’  Division:  President:  T.  Max  Davis, 
Massey  Business  (College,  Houston,  Texas;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent:  Mrs.  H.  A.  Galloway,  Norton’s  Business  (Col¬ 
lege,  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs. 
Nell  Tarver,  Meadows-Draughon  (College,  Shreveport, 
l^pisiana. 


New  Ensland 

More  'FH.VN  .too  teachers  attended  the 
3.trd  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  As- 
stKiation  held  November  23,  at  the  Salem 
(Massachusetts)  State  Teachers  College.  The 
president  of  the  association,  Clifton  W.  Has¬ 
tings,  of  Central  High  School,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  presided  at  the  general  ses¬ 
sion,  at  which  the  principal  speaker  was  Dr. 
Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Doctor  Smith 
spoke  on  “Commercial  Education  lor  a  New 
Economic  and  Social  Order.”  He  gave  many 
practical  suggestions  for  making  more  effec¬ 
tive  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects. 

The  sectional  programs  were  most  timely, 
and  both  chairmen  and  sjieakers  deserve 
much  praise  for  the  worthwhile-ness  of  the 
convention. 

\  royal  welcotne  was  extended  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  A.  Hugh  Sproul,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training  at  the  Salem  State 
Teachers  College,  and  his  committee.  The 
program  follows; 


Bool^kfepitig  Section:  Chairiiun,  Eliot  R.  Duncan, 
Head  of  ('ommcrcial  Department,  Holton  High 
SchtK)!,  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  “Preparation  and 
Use  of  the  Working  Sheet,”  .\.  Hugh  Sproul;  “Form 
and  (Content  of  Financial  Statements,”  Professor  .\t- 
lee  L.  Percy,  Head  of  (Commercial  FCducation  Depart¬ 
ment,  Boston  University;  “Fundamental  Issues  in  the  ♦ 
Teaching  of  Junior  Business  Training,”  Frederick  (J.  I 
Nichols,  Professor  of  Education,  (Jraduate  School  of  [ 
Education,  Harvanl  University;  “The  Future  of  | 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  in  our  New  S<KiaI  I 
(Order,”  A.  L.  Prickett,  I’rofessor  of  .Accounting,  In-  I 
diana  University,  Bloomington.  | 

Secretarial  Section:  Chairman,  Paul  M.  Bovnton, 
Head  of  (Commercial  Department,  Central  High  5 
School,  Bridgejxjrt,  (Connecticut.  “What  Future  Has  i 
Shorthand?”  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  FCduca-  i 
tion,  New  York  University;  “Diagnostic  Testing  in  S 
Typewriting,”  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Instructor  in  i 
CCommercial  Education,  Teachers  (College,  Oilumbia  I 
University;  “The  Functional  Method  of  Teaching  j 
('tt^gg  Shorthand,”  Charles  Zoubek,  The  Gregg  Pub-  ’ 
lishing  (Company,  New  York  City.  C 

Social  Business  Subjects  Section:  Chairman,  Marion  | 
F.  Woodruff,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Glou-  j 
cester,  Massachusetts.  “The  Importance  of  Econom¬ 
ics  in  the  High  School  (Commercial  Curriculum,”  | 
Hubert  B.  McDonough,  Head  of  (Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Central  High  School,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire;  “Problems  of  Democracy:  Its  Place  in  the 
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t'urriculuin,  ■  I'liomas  C.  Harliaiu,  jr.,  l  iamin>'ham 
High  School,  Framingham,  Massachusetts;  “The 
Teaching  of  Kconomic  Ckography  in  the  High 
Schools,"  Z.  ('arleton  Staples,  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Boys.  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

General  Meeting:  Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  J.  As- 
bury  Pitman.  President  of  State  Teachers’  College, 
Salem;  (Jrcetings  from  the  F'astern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association.  Catherine  F'.  Nulty,  President;  “Com¬ 
mercial  F'ducation  for  a  New  Fxonomic  and  Social 
Order.”  Dr.  Payson  Smith. 


I  PAUL  M.  BOYNTON  MILDRED  J.  O'LEARY 


rhe  tollowing  othcers  were  eleclctl  lor  the 
ensuing  year; 


President:  Paul  M.  Boynton.  Central  High  School, 
Bridgcfiort.  ('onnecticut. 

Vice  Presidents:  F.liot  R.  Duncan.  High  School,  Dan¬ 
vers,  Massachusetts;  Mildred  |.  O'Leary,  High 
School,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary:  William  O.  Holden,  High  SchiKil,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  Rhode  Island. 

Treasurer:  Ray  Burke,  High  School,  .\rlington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Edgar  Lakey,  High  School,  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island. 


1  , 


N.E.A.  Membership  Drive 

The  membership  campaign  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Exlucation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  is  now  well 
under  way,  with  an  active  chairman  in  each 
of  the  forty-eight  states,  who,  in  turn,  is 
working  with  an  enthusiastic  group  of  dis¬ 
trict  representatives  ap[X)inted  to  make  the 
personal  contacts  with  teachers.  Enrollments 
in  the  Department  for  1934-1935  were  prac¬ 
tically  doubled  over  those  of  the  previous 
year,  reaching  a  total  of  1,500.  Enthusiastic 
reports  from  many  of  the  state  chairmen  and 


incoming  remittances  to  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer’s  office  indicate  that  a  similar  feat  is 
likely  for  1935-1936,  if  business  teachers  con¬ 
tinue  their  active  support.  Apparently  the 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education 
has  the  doubling  habit! 

The  objective  of  the  administrative  officers, 
hoard  of  directors,  and  active  members  of  the 
Department  is  to  further  perfect  an  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  the  fine  work  of  local, 
state,  and  regional  business  education  associa¬ 
tions  may  he  supplemented  and  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  correlated  on  a  national  basis.  One  of  the 
newer  services  to  he  initiated  in  this  direction 
is  the  publication  of  the  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly,  under  the  editorship  of 
Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  University. 
It  is  now  entering  its  fourth  year.  Business 
teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  bet¬ 
ter  business  education  are  urged  to  send  their 
membership  fee  of  one  dollar  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Frances  Douh  North,  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  all  issues  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  for  the  current  year.  President  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Business 
Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  ordered  one 
thousand  extra  copies  of  the  October  number 
in  a  moment  of  optimism,  hut  the  supply  is 
dwindling  rapidly  already. 

The  membership  campaign  for  1935-1936 
is  being  directed  by  the  Association’s  First 
V’ice  President  and  National  Chairman, 
Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  of  the  University  of  Denver 
School  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
three  regional  chairmen:  John  G.  Kirk,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Education  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  the  Eastern  Division;  Lola  Maclean, 
Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit,  for  the 
Ontral  Division;  and  Jessie  Graham,  San 
Jose  State  College,  California,  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Division. 

Here  is  a  sjiecimen  of  the  types  of  notices 
that  are  helping  put  the  campaign  over: 

Join  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education 

( Bulletin  notice  sent  out  by  C.  D.  Cocanotier,  Junior 
College,  Phoenix,  Arizona. ) 

Last  year  Ariz<jna  hatl  twenty -eight  members. 
That’s  fine!  In  fact,  when  considering  the  number 
of  members  in  proportion  to  state  ixipulation,  only 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Nevada  were  better. 
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Here's  why  it  is  to  your  aclvant.iy;e  to  help  us  double 
the  national  membership  this  year. 

1.  'I  hc  (Juarterly,  itself,  is  worth  the  dollar  it  costs 
\(>u  to  join.  .And  better  still — the  more  members, 
the  bijjger  and  better  the  Quarterly.  In  193'I-35,  100 
per  cent  of  the  membership  dues  collected,  and  more, 
was  expi'nded  for  the  Quarterly.  Limited  advertising 
takes  care  of  the  other  costs. 

2.  We  need  a  more  tightly  knit  organi/.ation  of 
business  teachers.  1  here  are  approximately  forty-five 
thousand  teachers  of  business  subjects  in  the  United 
States;  fifteen  hundretl  of  them  are  members  of  this 
department.  .A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  national 
survey  of  secondary  eilucation,  the  rejiorts  of  which 
laarcely  mentionerl  business  education,  although 
nearly  one-third  of  all  high  school  students  arc  en¬ 
rolled  in  business  courses.  We  cannot  help  but  feel 
that,  had  we  been  represented  by  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  we  should  have  been  recognized  as 
an  inifxirtant  part  of  scconrlary  education.  Too  many 
times  we  sit  back  and  exjxct  the  other  fellow  to 
fight  our  battles.  He  can’t  do  it  unless  we  give 
him  our  supjxirt. 

Many  Arizona  subscriptions  have  already  been 
sent  in.  If  you  haven’t  sent  yours,  use  the  enclosed 
blank  tcnlay.  Help  us  keep  Arizona  at  the  top! 

Southern  B.E.A. 

The  13th  Annual  Convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Business  Education  Association  met  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Novemlicr  28-30.  The 
president  of  the  association.  Professor  B. 
Frank  Kyker,  Director  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  at  Woman’s  C'ollege  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Cireenslwro, 
presided.  With  this  meeting,  he  completes 
two  years  of  service  as  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Professor  Kyker  was  recently  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  professional  and  business  men  of 
(ireensboro  through  his  election  as  president 
of  the  Exchange  Club  of  that  city.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Business  Men’s  Bible 
Class  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  and 
active  in  Boy  Scout  work. 

The  program  was  carried  out  as  announced 
in  the  November,  1935,  issue  of  this  journal 
(page  221).  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:  Dr.  |.  H.  Dodd,  State  Teachers  College, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

First  Vice  President:  Prof.  S.  F..  Cranfill,  Itowling 
(3rcen  (xdlege  of  (xiinmerce.  Howling  Cieeii,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Second  Vice  President:  Ray  Abrams,  Principal,  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Peters  High  Sc1uk»1,  New  Orleans,  laiuis- 
iana. 

Treasurer:  Betsy  H.  Morton,  University  High  School, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Secretary:  Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  Western  Carolina 
'I’cachers  t^llege,  Caillowhce,  North  Carolina. 

F.ditor,  Modern  Business  Education:  Prof.  .A.  J.  Law¬ 
rence,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

F.XLCUriVp]  HO.ARD:  .-ilabama:  Mrs.  Gertrude  (J. 
De.Armond,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Arl^ansas:  Dr.  Charles  Clifton  Fichtner, 
Dean,  Sch<K)l  of  Business  Administration,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Florida:  Prof.  J.  1). 
Qijxland,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  (ieor- 
fiia:  .A.  B.  Liles,  taimmercial  High  School.  .At¬ 
lanta. 

SECTION  OFFICERS 

PUBLIC  SCH(X)L:  Chairman:  Harold  Gilbreth, 
Winthrop  College,  Rtxk  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Vice  Chairman:  Mrs.  Susette  Beale  Tyler,  Thomas 
lefferson  High  SchcKil,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Sec¬ 
retary:  Grace  Titman,  .Atlanta  Opportunity  School, 
.Atlanta,  Georgia. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVF.RSITY:  Chairman:  Dr. 
Thomas  \\\  Noel,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina.  Vice  Chairman:  Fannie  B.  Har¬ 
rington,  Georgia  St.ite  Cxillege  for  W'omen,  Milledge- 
ville.  Secretary:  Edith  Hess,  Northwest  Mississippi 
Junior  College,  Senatobia,  Mississippi.  i 

PRIV.ATE  SCH(X)L;  Chairman:  C.  A.  Croft,  Presi-  ' 
dent,  Croft  Secretarial  anti  .Accounting  SchtKiI, 
Durham,  North  ('.artilina.  Secretary:  Georgia  Me-  | 
Cutchen,  Roanoke  National  Business  College,  Ro¬ 
anoke.  Virginia. 

The  members  of 
the  association  were 
enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  address¬ 
es.  The  Business 
Education  World 
will  publish  in  full 
the  address  by  Dr. 

Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of 
New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  “Fallacies  in  O 

The  executive  Ixtard  voted  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  lx;come  affiliated  with  the  National  1 

Council  of  Business  Education.  Atlanta,  l 

(jeorgia,  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of 
the  1936  convention.  ' 

Business  Education  Calendar 

January 

3  Flurida  t  Aim  mere  i.il  I'caclu-i  s  .AssixiaiKin,  t)r- 
lando. 

1 1  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City. 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 


•  Edi+ed  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 


This  month’s  Exchange  is  devoted 
to  practical  ideas  on  grading  and 
the  keeping  of  student's  records 


Editor’s  Note: — Miss  Jessie  Graham,  already  known  to  our  readers  through 
her  interesting  and  helpful  boo\  reviews,  starts  the  ball  rolling  for  the  Idea 
Exchange's  new  series  on  checking,  grading,  and  record-keeping  systems. 

Miss  Graham’s  contribution  will  be  followed  in  succeeding  issues  by  other 
articles  on  these  important  phases  of  the  teacher  s  worl^. 

Have  you  a  "pet”  system?  If  so,  won’t  you  write  us  about  it?  Contributions 
will  be  most  welcome. 


Grading  and  Record  Keeping — Do  They  Bring  You  Joy  or  Grief? 


AI.THOUCjH  teachers  are  not  rated  upon 
^  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grading 
they  do,  these  features  of  their  work  have  a 
decided  effect  upon  their  teaching  and  their 
daily  lives.  Now  and  then,  you  find  a  prin¬ 
cipal  who  rates  his  teachers  upon  the  neatness 
and  completeness  of  the  record  books  which 
become  part  of  the  school’s  permanent  rec¬ 
ords.  As  a  rule,  however,  each  teacher  is  a 
law  unto  himself  in  the  matter  of  grading 
and  record  keeping. 

As  a  result,  we  see  great  variations  in  the 
work  of  the  teachers  in  a  single  school.  In 
one  school  for  example,  the  Misses  A,  B,  and 
C  and  Mr.  D  teach  typewriting. 

Miss  A  doesn’t  bother  much  about  grades. 
The  pupils  check  their  own  papers.  She 
keeps  just  enough  records  to  be  able  to  give 
grades  of  some  sort  on  report  day. 

Miss  B  checks  only  test  papers  purporting 
to  be  perfect.  She  has  each  student  make  a 
“table  of  contents”  for  each  group  of  papers 
handed  in  at  bi-weekly  or  monthly  intervals. 
She  records  grades  during  school  time.  She 
argues  that  she  is  a  better  teacher,  because 
she  takes  no  papers  home  and  enjoys  eve¬ 
nings  and  week-ends,  than  if  she  came  to 
'  class  exhausted  from  reading  papers  the  eve¬ 
ning  before. 


Poor  Miss  C  works  twice  as  hard  at  her 
teaching  as  any  of  the  others.  She  takes 
piles  of  papers  home  each  evening  and  reads 
every  word  the  students  have  written.  She 
has  no  time  to  go  on  pleasure  trips  during 
the  week-end.  She  stays  home  and  corrects 
papers,  worrying  meanwhile  about  the  errors 
her  pupils  make. 

Mr.  D  has  his  papers  corrected  by  pupil 
committees  and  has  all  records  made  by 
pupils.  It  is  possible  for  all  these  teachers  to 
receive  equal  ratings,  especially  from  an 
academically-minded  principal  who  does  not 
measure  the  results  attained,  but  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  matters  as  cooperation,  ap¬ 
pearance,  discipline,  and  school  housekeeping. 
All  these  are,  of  course,  valid  bases  for  teach¬ 
er  rating.  A  test  of  pupil  performance,  how¬ 
ever,  would  indicate  great  differences  in  the 
results  attained  by  these  teachers. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  scholarly  to  reason 
from  extreme  and  isolated  cases.  However, 
in  these  instances,  pupil  performance  tests 
indicate  that  the  teaching  of  Miss  B  and 
Mr.  D  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Misses  A 
and  C.  It  would  be  possible,  it  is  true,  to 
select  four  other  teachers  and  get  an  entirely 
opposite  report.  In  these  cases.  Miss  A  is 
not  vitally  interested  in  her  teaching.  She 
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docs  just  enough  to  “get  hy."  Xliss  B  is 
enthusiastic  alx)ut  her  teaching  and  believes 
in  hersell.  She  is  able  to  ins()ire  her  students 
and  to  maintain  the  pupil  attitude  that  it 
will  not  do  at  all  to  hand  in  }XK)r  work  to 
her.  Miss  C  is  so  tired  from  correcting  pa¬ 
lmers  and  so  worried  alxjul  errors  that  she 
generates  a  spirit  of  nervousness  and  tense¬ 
ness  in  her  students.  With  all  her  worry 
and  work,  her  pupils  stand  much  lower  than 
Miss  H’s  in  any  comjxtitive  test. 

Mr.  I)  is  an  exjxrt  typist.  lie  saves  his 
energy  for  drills  and  demonstrations.  His 
pupils  do  well  in  comjxtitive  tests. 

These  cases  may  not  be  typical.  How¬ 
ever,  they  show  that  overconscientiousness  in 
grading  is  not  a  sure  road  to  satisfactory 
pupil  performance. 

I'hese  examples  have  pur[X)sely  Ixen  taken 
from  the  teaching  of  ty{xwriting,  as  grading 
and  records  are  esjxcially  necessary  in  these 
classes.  /Ml  of  us  could  give  examples  of 
carelessness  and  conscientiousness  in  grading 
and  record  keeping  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects.  /\t  one  extreme  is  the  teacher  in  a 
large  high  school  who  keeps  no  records, 
marking  each  rejx)rt  card  trom  “memory”;  at 
the  other,  the  teacher  of  English  who  has  re¬ 
cently  had  a  nervous  breakdown  caused  by 
overwork — almost  all  her  work  consisting  of 
grading  pajxrs. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  there  are  a 
few  ideas  on  correcting  pajx’rs,  assigning 
grades,  and  keeping  records  which  may  fur¬ 
nish  forxl  for  thought,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  activities  a  joy  instead  of  a  griet; 
or,  at  least,  tleveloping  “discretion”  in  per¬ 
forming  them. 

Correcting  Papers 

A  little  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  eliminate  some  of  the  irksome 
labor  of  grading.  For  example,  all  answers 
to  questions  may  be  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  page.  In  fact,  a  definite  system  for  the 
arrangement  of  papers  is  a  help  in  correcting 
them. 

Some  of  the  schemes  used  in  correcting 
papers  are;  (1)  pupils  exchange  papers;  (2) 
a  committee  of  students  does  the  correcting; 
(3)  pupil  assistants  correct  papers;  (4)  a 


paid  reader  performs  this  task;  (3)  the  teach-  ' 
er  reads  each  pa[xr;  (6)  the  teacher  takes  ' 
a  sampling  for  grading  purfX)ses;  (7)  the 
teacher  reads  papers  after  students  have  cor¬ 
rected  them. 

/\  combination  ot  all  these  methods  is  prob 
ably  the  best  plan  to  follow.  \  few  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  are 
set  forth  here. 

1.  Pupils  Exchange  Papers.  This  scheme 
saves  much  teacher  time,  but,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  wastes  pupil  time.  As  a  rule,  an¬ 
swers  are  read  so  rapidly  that  no  educational 
value  accrues  to  the  pupil. 

If  this  plan  is  followed,  it  is  wise  to  have 
all  pajxrs  passed  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
Papers  from  one  side  of  the  room  may  lx 
distrihuted  to  the  other  side  for  checking. 

If  pupils  exchange  papers  with  neighlx)rs, 
careful  correcting  is  not  done,  because  of  the 
supervision  of  the  {xrson  whose  paper  is  be¬ 
ing  corrected  or  the  desire  to  please  a  neigh- 
lM)r.  If,  however,  the  corrector  remains  anony¬ 
mous,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  mark  errors. 

If  you  Ixlieve  in  this  scheme  for  correcting  j 
papers,  visit  a  class  where  it  is  being  done 
and  notice  the  effectiveness  of  the  grading. 

/\n  exception  to  this  {X)int  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  is  made  in  the  case  of  tests  for  which 
printed  answer  sheets  are  provided.  Each 
pupil  may  then  check  at  his  own  rate  and 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
alxjut  the  subject  while  he  checks. 

2.  Committees  of  Students.  The  apjwint- 
ment  of  committees  of  students  tor  the  pur 
[X)se  of  grading  pajxrs  has  advantages  ami 
disadvantages.  It  the  memberships  of  the 
committees  arc  changed  frequently,  some  | 
inefficient  pupils  apjxar  on  each  committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  committees  are 
made  up  entirely  ot  dependaWe  and  careful  | 
pupils,  there  is  danger  of  exploiting  these 
pupils  beyond  the  point  where  they  receive 
any  educational  value  for  their  services. 

3.  Pupil  Assistants.  In  some  cases,  teachers 
select  one  or  two  pupils  to  grade  papers.  The 
pupils  apparently  enjoy  this  work  and,  in 
most  instances,  are  careful  to  mark  all  errors. 
That  is,  the  type  of  pupil  who  enjoys  grad¬ 
ing  papers  will  be  likely  to  do  a  thorough 
job.  This  plan,  however,  has  the  great  disad- 
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To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  three-year  subscription  to 
the  B.  E.  W.  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution  is  accepted 
by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


vantage  ol  exploiting  the  student  and  requir¬ 
ing  more  of  his  time  and  attention  than  may 
l)e  given  profltahly  to  this  activity. 

4.  Paid  Reader.  The  paid  reader,  if  care¬ 
fully  selected,  represents,  of  course,  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  However,  few  teach¬ 
ers  feel  justified  in  spcniling  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  a  reader. 

5.  Teacher  Reads  Each  Paper.  This  plan 
IS  not  fair  to  the  teacher  unless  the  work 
handed  in  is  so  designed  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  pupil's  work  is  read.  For  example, 
some  teachers  give  very  brief  tests  during 
each  period  ami  then  read  all  papers. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  teacher  cannot  |X)s- 
sibly  read  all  the  student  has  done  anti  he 
rested  for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 

6.  Sampling.  fairly  satisfactory  scheme 
is  the  sampling  one.  For  example,  in  a  tran¬ 
scription  class,  all  letters  and  articles  tran¬ 
scribed  are  handed  in  each  week.  The  teach¬ 
er  selects,  by  chance,  three  or  four  for  care¬ 
ful  reading.  T  he  student’s  weekly  grade  is 
based  up)on  those  read.  In  a  shorthand  class, 
the  teacher  selects  at  random  certain  pages 
of  homework  to  lie  graded  for  ptenm'anship 
and  for  accuracy  of  outlines.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  this  plan  is  that  students  may  feel 
that  the  element  of  chance  was  a  large  factor 
in  the  grades  received. 

7.  Students  Correct — Teacher  Reads.  Proof¬ 
reading  of  one’s  own  work  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  business  men  as  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  business  education.  An  ideal  plan 
is  to  inculcate  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of 
proofreading  everything  they  do,  to  check 
their  proofreading,  and  to  penalize  them  for 
errors  in  proofreading  just  as  much  as  for 
errors  in  performance.  This  scheme,  of 


course,  involves  a  rereading  by  other  pupils 
or  by  the  teacher,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
mentioned  for  those  plans. 

Assigning  Grades 

After  pajiers  are  corrected,  the  work  of 
assigning  fair  grades  begins.  Teachers  who 
have  had  courses  in  tests  and  measurements 
have  received  help  in  translating  scores  into 
grades. 

Pupils  appreciate  knowing  definitely  what 
is  exjiected  of  them.  One  teacher  posts  in 
his  r(M)m  a  description  of  the  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
pupil.  Other  teachers  use  assignments 
planned  for  stuilents  of  varying  degrees  of 
ability.  Sucb  an  assignment  will  include  a 
minimum  for  passing,  with  definite  achieve¬ 
ments  or  activities  designated  as  yielding 
higher  grades. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher’s 
records  shouUl  be  as  simple  as  |X)ssible. 
Planning  tbe  records  lor  a  semester  or  a 
year  in  advance  will  help  tbe  teacher  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  elalxirate  records. 

Students  enjoy  keeping  their  owm  records 
and  thus  competing  with  themselves.  T  his 
is  especially  true  of  graphs  showing  tyjiewrit- 
ing  speed  and  accuracy,  and  of  “progress 
charts”  for  bookkeeping.  Teachers  some¬ 
times  prepare  records  to  suit  individual  sit¬ 
uations.  Such  a  chart  was  published  in 
The  American  Shorthand  Teacher.^  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  kept  by  both  student  and  teacher. — 
jessie  Graham,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Commerce,  San  Jose,  California. 

‘Harrison  Trautinann.  “Studcnt-Tcachcr  ('.ooix-ra 
tion  in  Typewriting,”  The  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  May,  1933.  pp.  370-371. 


Watch  for  our  Bookkeeping  Methods  Exchange,  to  be  conducted  by 
James  A.  McFadzen,  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Lindsay 
(California)  High  School.  Another  B.  E.  W.  Service. 
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BUILDING  TRANSCRIPTION  SPEED 
FROM  15  TO  45' 


I 


•  B.  H.  HEWin,  B.A..  B.Paed. 

Northern  Vocational  School 

Toronto,  Ontario 

RANSCRIPTION  has  its  root  in  three 
important  subjects  in  our  curriculum — 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  English.  How 
many  students  can  spell  as  automatically  as 
they  can  write  shorthand?  I  suggest  that 
our  students  be  not  asked  to  learn  so  many 
words,  but  that  they  learn  more  thoroughly 
the  meaning  and  the  spelling,  as  well  as  the 
shorthand  oudines,  of  the  5,000  most-used 
words.  If  typing  teachers  and  English  teach¬ 
ers  could  cooperate  with  shorthand  teachers 
in  the  use  of  these  words,  their  cooperation 
would  help  greatly  in  speeding  up  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

.\n  average  of  a  large  numlier  of  errors 
made  by  our  transcribing  students  shows 
that  34.6  per  cent  of  the  errors  are  shorthand 
errors,  30  per  cent  are  typing  errors,  20.6  are 
English  errors,  and  14.8  per  cent  are  omis¬ 
sions.  According  to  these  results,  one  of  every 
five  errors  made  was  an  error  in  English. 

Transcribing  on  the  typewriter  should  not 
be  attempted  until  the  typing  habits  are 
thoroughly  fixed  and  automatic.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  typing  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
30  words  a  minute  and  a  rate  of  40  words 
would  be  better. 

In  a  typing  experiment  which  I  conducted 
about  a  year  ago  and  in  which  one-half  of 
the  classes  worked  on  budgets  of  lines  of 
words  repeated  ten  times  accurately  and  the 
other  half  worked  on  paragraphs  repeated 
five  times  (in  all,  about  the  same  amount  of 
work),  the  results  showed  that  repeating 
lines  of  words  accurately  ten  times  definitely 
cut  down  the  students’  errors  and  increased 
their  speed.  Repeating  the  paragraphs  five 

'Excerpts  from  stenographic  transcript  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Canadian  Gregg  Association,  November  2,  1935, 
London,  Ontario.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  president  of  the 
association. 


times  increased  their  speed  more,  but  their  ^ 

errors  were  more.  It  appears  that  a  combi-  ^ 

nation  of  lines  and  paragraphs  would  give 
the  best  results. 

Our  conception  of  modern  psychology  has 
taken  many  of  us  far  away  from  drill.  Mod¬ 
ern  psychology,  however,  states  that  as  long 
as  drill  is  meaningful  and  purposeful,  and  as 
long  as  beneficial  results  are  apparent,  it  is 
effective. 

A  student  should  l>e  taught  to  write  short¬ 
hand  rapidly  from  the  start.  In  preparing 
his  daily  assignment,  the  student  should  al- 
w’ays  have  printed  shorthand  from  which  to 
copy.  I  believe  all  exercise  material  should 
be  written  in  shorthand.  Try  this  experi¬ 
ment  yourself — give  your  students  a  short¬ 
hand  plate  to  write  three  times  without  read¬ 
ing  it  first.  Next  day,  give  them  a  similar 
assignment  and  tell  them  to  read  the  plate 
three  times  without  writing  it.  I  have  found 
that  my  students  will  write  the  two  assign¬ 
ments  in  class  with  alxrut  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy.  On  the  third  day,  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  read  the  plate  three  times  and  then 
write  it  three  times,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
notice  a  big  difference.  My  own  classes  cut 
their  errors  down  to  almost  none  by  doing 
their  home  work  that  way.  The  student 
should  be  made  more  and  more  conscious  as 
he  proceeds  with  his  training  that  only  a 
perfect  transcript  is  acceptable  and  that  pro¬ 
motions  and  increases  in  salary  come  with 
increase  in  stenographic  efficiency. 

In  our  classes  a  transcription  test  is  taken 
once  a  week.  The  students  are  allowed  only 
ten  minutes  to  transcribe.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  expect  them  to  transcribe  at  the 
rate  of  45  words  a  minute.  The  fourth-year 
class,  which  has  six  or  seven  periods  a  week 
in  the  typing  room,  should  devote  two  pe¬ 
riods  to  typing  theory  or  secretarial  practice, 
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one  for  speed  development  and  speed  testing, 
three  for  transcription  practice,  and  one  for 
a  transcription  test.  The  material  used  for 
one  of  the  transcription  practice  periods 
should  be  shorthand  plates;  and  for  the  other 
two  periods,  the  students’  own  notes  from 
class  dictation. 

I  believe  that  the  marking  of  transcription 
by  pupils  is  better  if  the  marking  is  closely 
supervised  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  soon 
learns  which  papers  should  he  examined 


closely  and  which  may  be  checked  hastily. 
The  pupil  needs  this  training  in  checking. 
He  must  learn  to  check  things  very  care¬ 
fully  before  his  training  is  completed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  student  should  be  asked  to  read 
his  shorthand  over  before  typing  it.  When 
he  starts  to  write,  he  should  be  taught  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  the  shorthand  and  try  to 
type  evenly  and  freely  and  straight  ahead, 
concentrating  on  the  thought  of  the  tran¬ 
script. 


W,  F.  Marshall,  Past  President  of  the  Canadian  Gregg  Association 
and  Principal  of  the  Westervelt  School,  London,  Ontario;  Doctor 
Gregg;  Dean  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London. 
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Professor  P.  H.  Hensel,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Western  Ontario;  Mr. 
Marshall;  J.  C.  Powell,  B.A.,  Beal  Technical  and  Commercial  High 
School,  London,  Ontario. 
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Professor  C.  E.  Walker,  C.A.,  B.Sc.,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Oueen's  University,  Kingston,  and  author  of  "Accounting 
Principles  and  Bookkeeping  Procedure";  Doctor  Gregg;  and 
Professor  Hensel. 


TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 

•  HAROLD  J.  JONES 

Head,  Commercial  Department  installment  of  a  new  series 

Thomas  Janerson  High  School  0  r  I  I  1  L  •  •  1  *11 

Council  Bluffs.  Iowa  ol  useful  alphabetic  typins  drills 

LETTER  E 

DRILL  1 — ea  eb  ec  ed  ee  ef  eg  eh  ei  ej  ek  el  em  en  eo  c 

ep  eq  er  es  et  eu  ev  ew  ex  ey  ez 

( 

DRILL  2 — each  ebb  echo  edge  eel  effect  egg  eh  eight  I 

eject  eke  elbow  embank  enable  eolian  epic  equal  ere 

estate  ether  European  evade  ewer  exit  eye  Ezra  | 

DRILL  3 — eat  attic  earl,  exalt  begin  ebon,  equal  cater 
echo,  egg  dumb  edit,  earth  effort  eery,  ebb  fill  effigy,  ' 
eclipse  garb  ego,  ear  habit  eho,  ease  ill  eider,  easy  i 

judge  eject,  elder  kill  eke,  elf  lard  elect,  else  i 

mince  empty,  emblem  numb  end,  enemy  out  eolithic,  , 

enlist  pear  epicure,  epilog  quack  equal,  ere  rapid 
erase,  errand  settle  escort,  error  tub  ethics,  essay  up 
eulogy,  etch  very  ever,  evade  wedge  ewe,  ever  xenia 
exalt,  every  yodel  eye,  evil  zone  fez 

DRILL  4 — even  went  rest  revive  reed  reward  review 
redeemer  weeder  dew  drift  wrested  ear  eddy  edge  erst 
erode  error  wear  where  weed  wed  3  weeks  3  deer  dead  3 
deed  defer  devise  dew  wad  wade  warp  ward  3  wars 

LETTER  F 

DRILL  1— fa  fb  fc  fd  fe  ff  fg  fh  fi  fj  fk  fl  fm  fn  fo 
fp  fq  fr  fs  ft  fu  fv  fw  fx  fy  fz 

DRILL  2 — face  fb  fc  fd  fear  affect  fg  fh  fiance  fjord 
fk  flag  fm  fn  foam  fp  fq  free  cliffs  lift  full  fv  fw  fx 
fy  fz 

DRILL  3 — fame  arid  fair,  fib  bake  fabric,  fume  cake 
fact,  false  dead  fed,  feat  emit  feet,  fist  fore  raffle, 
faith  giddy  fig,  fate  hurt  fight,  fence  ice  fist,  'felt 
jug  fjeld,  fire  kiss  flick,  fill  low  flow,  flame  munch 
fume,  fix  now  fun,  fit  oasis  foam,  flat  piece  flop, 
few  quail  quaff,  fester  round  frieze,  for  stump  fast, 
forest  terror  fat,  fox  ulcer  full,  free  vim  fever,  fuel 
wit  few,  fuss  xenon  fix,  full  young  fye,  four  zinc 
fizz 

DRILL  4 — rut  refer  refuse  ridge  tool  gravity  dense  group 
vat  craft  very  flecked  food  favor  fear  fed  fever  fig 
firm  gad  garnet  garth  tag  taffy  tardy  target  dart  dare 
defy  dagger  vagary  vade  vary  verb  verdant  verify  verge 
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A  SHORTHAND 

•  PAULINE  SHELLEY  TALMAGE 

Head,  Stenographic  Department 
Wenatchee  Business  College 
Wenatchee,  Washington 


EXAMINATION 

Coverins  Chapters  I  throush  VI  ol  the 
Manual  and  prepared  by  a  teach¬ 
er  who  is  obtaining  superior  results 


This  examination  is  to  test  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  brief  forms  and  their 
derivatives.  It  has  a  threefold  use. 

The  first  use  is  in  unit  testing.  The  plan 
of  this  test,  iTeginning  with  Unit  2  (Unit 
1  being  absorbed),  is  to  make  it  jx)ssible  to 
use  each  unit  test  following  the  teaching  of 
the  brief  forms  in  that  particular  unit. 

The  second  use  of  the  test  is  to  determine 
the  student's  knowledge  of  the  first  half  of 
the  Manual,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  his 
grade  for  this  part  of  the  work.  While  it  is 
chieriy  a  test  of  brief  forms,  there  is  enough 
additional  theory  woven  into  the  whole  test 
to  make  it  a  thorough  examination  on  these 
chapters. 

The  third  use  of  the  test  is  to  give  ad¬ 
vanced  students  a  cjuick  review  of  the  brief 
forms.  It  is  possible  for  the  students  to 
check  their  own  work,  unit  by  unit,  from 
the  booklet  “S,000  Most-Used  Shorthand 
Forms,”  which  is  used  from  the  beginning 
by  the  students  to  supplement  the  Manual. 

This  examination  has  been  tested  and 
timed.  In  my  own  department,  shorthand 
outlines  accompany  the  test  so  that  a  helper, 
if  desirable,  may  check  the  work  of  a  class. 

The  test  is  divided  into  two  sections;  the 
lirst  section,  through  Unit  11;  the  second 
section.  Units  12-18.  Each  section  has  ap¬ 
proximately  500  words.  In  grading  each 
section,  deduct  1  jTcr  cent  for  each  five  errors. 
'  For  the  final  grade,  average  the  results  of 
the  two  sections. 

1  he  estimated  time  tor  giving  each  sec¬ 
tion  is  approximately  forty  minutes.  Dictat¬ 
ing  at  forty  words  a  minute,  with  slight 
pauses  between  units,  requires  alxsut  fifteen 
minutes  for  dictation.  Allow  twenty-five 
minutes  for  transcribing  in  longhand.  This 
is  the  average;  more  advanced  classes  will 
do  t  in  less  time. 


The  form  of  this  test  is  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  importance  of  brief  forms  and 
their  derivatives  used  in  connected  matter 
cannot  be  over-emphasiz.ed,  because  most 
students,  although  able  to  write  brief  forms 
w’ith  ease  as  isolated  words,  have  difficulty 
writing  them — and  especially  their  deriva¬ 
tives — rapidly  when  they  occur  in  connected 
matter.  In  each  letter  in  this  test,  I  have 
used  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  brief  forms 
from  that  unit,  in  addition  to  many  from 
preceding  units. 

Section  One,  Units  2-1 1 , 40  Minutes 

Dictate  at  the  rate  of  40  words  a  minute. 

Pause  between  units. 

Unit  2 

Emma:  Will  your  turkey  be  ready  to  retail  in  the 
market  bv  the  end  of  Mav?  I  desire  to  hear.  Nan. 
(22) 

Unit  3 

Nan:  I  will  like  a  little  more  time  in  the  country 
where  the  turkey  can  eat  what  is  needed;  then  in  a 
month  you  could  all  come  into  the  country  where  my 
men  will  be  mending  the  track  by  the  lake.  1  can 
meet  you  there  with  the  turkey  any  time  you  ilesire. 
Emma.  (53) 

Unit  4 

Dear  Mailam:  Most  everyone  shouhl  have  cash 
with  which  to  pay  for  any  bargain  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  market.  You  have  ready  money  coming 
in  from  your  barrel  factory.  Would  you  like  to  put 
it  into  a  ranch  that  will  be  Ixiund  to  make  you  much 
money  before  many  months.’  The  (x-ojile  which  have 
it  live  in  a  rich  valley  region.  Very  truly  yours.  (63) 

Unit  5 

Dear  Sir:  .\gain  you  have  been  the  fir  t  business 
man  to  favor  anything  that  would  cause  easier  times. 

If  some  details  of  this  sale  are  worketl  over  ami  the 
matter  thoroughly  studied,  I  must  plan  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  When  an  analysis  has  been  made  and  all 
jiarties  are  readv,  I  shall  see  vou.  Yours  very  truly. 

(51) 
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Unit  6 

Dan:  Another  woman  candidate  may  be  named  at 
our  next  session.  Almost  anything  may  happen  be¬ 
tween  this  time  and  election.  If  the  woman  is  fitted, 

I  shall  give  her  my  help.  1  can  plan  nothing  big  until 
her  presentation.  Will  you  tell  me  your  plans  by 
letter?  Hd.  (46) 

Unit  7 

td:  1  am  glad  you  wrote  me  about  your  belief 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  woman  candidate.  On  the 
whole,  the  situation  here  is  much  as  you  have  told 
me.  Of  course,  the  general  belief  is  that  Doctor 
Jones  will  receive  a  call,  but  he  will  withdraw  his 
name.  I  want  you  to  inform  me  if  possible  who  is 
chosen.  Dan.  (59) 

Unit  8 

Notice!  Subject:  Star  Grocery  Company.  It  is  of 
impiirtance  for  you  to  know  that  the  above  company 
is  prepared  to  sell  to  all  dealers  in  the  state  the  great¬ 
est  collection  of  children’s  books  ever  to  be  placed 
before  the  public.  ^  It  will  be  necessary  either  to  pay 
cash,  or  own  capital  or  shares  in  some  good  company. 
(55) 

Unit  9 

Star  Grocery  Company:  Knowledge  of  special  value 
represented  in  your  notice  this  week  causes  me  to 
ask  that  you  send  to  our  office  immediately  by  ex¬ 
press  a  complete  order  of  your  cloth  bound  books  as 
well  as  thin  paper  bound  booklets.  I  readily  agree  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  very  near  future.  (53) 

Unit  10 

Dear  Sir:  I  clearly  remember  enough  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  routine  in  the  matter  of  school  purchases  to 
wish  that  you  would  look  into  this  question  fully 
before  making  any  charge  against  the  store  keeper. 
He  seems  to  be  a  conscientious  man.  Yours  truly.  (43) 

Unit  1 1 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  gone  further  into  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  report  of  the  store  keeper,  Mr.  Fall.  We 
will  accept  his  explanation.  He  has  given  me  his 
word,  “1  did  only  my  duty;  no  waste  in  any  way 
can  be  charged  against  my  house.”  His  reply  brings 
the  matter  to  a  close.  Yours  truly.  (50) 

Unit  12 

Dear  Friend:  Thank  you  for  your  effort  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  seemingly  unknown  installation.  Among  the 
younger  generation  your  name  will  always  be  listed 
as  an  engineer  who  has  had  enough  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  to  carry  through  his  convictions.  May  we  hope 
to  have  you  tell  us  some  of  your  experiences  at  our 
exhibition?  (51) 

Unit  13 

Dear  Mr.  Rice:  For  a  fortnight  I  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  many  miles  nighdy  to  speak  to  the 
thousands  of  miners  who  wished  to  inquire  more 


thorougldy  into  the  prices  and  uses  both  of  the  light 
and  heavy  lines  we  carry.  While  1  realize  1  am  be¬ 
hind  in  my  listings,  1  will  find  out  what  night  I  shall 
be  able  to  be  with  you  and  wire  you  immediately.  1  i 
shall  enjoy  complying  with  your  wishes.  (73) 

Unit  14 

Dear  Nora:  It  has  been  a  strenuous  week.  I  an 
now  longing  for  a  quiet  time  in  which  to  think  ova 
all  the  wonders  and  advantages  I  have  enjoyed 
throughout  this  progressive  convention  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  music  and  poetry.  The  object  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  give  us  opportunities  we  had  never  known, 
and  also  to  collect  many  dollars  for  the  strangers  who 
may  be  in  need  this  season.  I  am  enclosing  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  our  next  meeting  place.  1  trust  you  may  be 
able  to  meet  with  us.  Please  write  me.  Julia.  (90) 

Unit  15 

Dear  Julia:  Corresponding  with  you  accords  me 
considerable  personal  enjoyment.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  of  your  success  in  your  serious  undertaking. 

I  regret  that  I  simply  could  not  be  in  town  the  night 
of  your  convention.  Except  for  bad  roads  or  some 
unforeseen  rush  of  work,  I  shall  probably  have  ample 
time  to  cover  my  route  and  stop  by  for  you  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  your  regular  organization  meeting.  If  agree¬ 
able  to  you,  please  wait  at  your  apartment  for  me. 
Nora.  (79) 

Unit  16 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  am  ashamed  that  I  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  allowance  you  gave  me  on  the  stock¬ 
ings  you  invoiced  to  our  company  Wednesday,  August 
24.  This  will  enable  us  to  give  attention  to  the  entire 
bill  when  it  becomes  due.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  remit 
by  draft.  (47) 

Unit  17 

Dear  Bill:  Do  you  sell  pianos  on  credit?  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  buying  one  from  your  division.  It  must  be 
altogether  beautiful,  not  only  in  quality  of  tone,  but 
in  appearance.  ^  We  are  moving  tomorrow  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  setdement,  which  I  hope  will  have  a  cogent 
influence  upon  our  children.  Please  state  a  definite 
time  when  your  salesman  could  call.  If  we  make  a 
purchase,  I  shall  want  the  piano  delivered  via  the 
railway  about  the  first  of  next  month.  Sincerely, 
Frank.  (79) 

Unit  18 

Dear  Frank:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 
Previous  to  this  letter  I  had  not  heard  of  you  except 
through  the  newspapers  for  some  time.  I  approve  of 
your  determination  to  educate  your  children  in  music. 

Responding  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  pianos,  1 
wish  to  say  that  a  review  of  your  record  insures  any 
reasonable  amount  of  credit  you  desire;  nevertheless, 
if  you  have  sufficient  means  to  make  a  down  payment 
of  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  it  would  save  you 
money.  ^  My  agent  will  call  Thursday  of  next  week. 
I  am  mailing  you  one  of  our  new  merchandise  cata¬ 
logs  without  delay.  Cordially  yours.  Bill.  (115) 
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Twenty-one!  We’ve  come  of  age,  and 
^  *  ■  feel  the  need  of  speculating  as  to  the 
future.  What  are  the  chances  in  this  new 
year  for  an  increase  in  sale  of  the  machines 
which  we  teach  our  students  to  operate? 

“Business  Trend  in  Office  Equipment  Up¬ 
ward,”  says  a  leading  trade  journal  of  the 
office  equipment  industry.  Another  states, 
“Sales  resistance  is  lessening  noticeably  with 
the  general  increases  in  corporate  income  and 
with  larger  business  volumes  taxing  existing 
facilities.”  And  again,  “The  bulk  of  sales 
gains  is  in  such  lines  as  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  duplicating  equipment,  lower 
priced  models  of  accounting,  billing  and  cal¬ 
culating  devices.”  Still  another,  “Govern¬ 
ment  business  should  be  an  important  factor 
in  business  betterment,  particularly  in  the 
administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  will  require  an  immense  amount  of 
record-keeping.” 

I  What  does  this  mean  to  teachers?  It  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  an  increased  demand  for 
workers  who  are  able  to  handle  these  ma¬ 
chines.  And  it  should  mean  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  instruction  in  the  office  practice 

I  class. 


QQ  Alphabetic  Accounting  Machine.  I’ve 
had  several  requests  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  machine.  The  Alphabetic  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine  is  part  of  the  accounting 
tabulating  equipment  manufactured  by  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
The  alphabetic  duplicating  printing  punch  is 
used  to  punch  both  alphabetic  and  numerical 
data  into  tabulating  cards  so  that  completely 
spelled  names,  descriptions,  etc.,  together  with 
numbers,  can  be  printed  subsequently  by  the 
alphabetic  accounting  machine.  The  punch 
has  a  keyboard  similar  to  that  of  a  standard 
typewriter.  The  depression  of  a  key  causes 
the  machine  to  punch  the  card  and  simul¬ 
taneously  to  print  the  corresponding  letter  or 


figure  at  the  top  of  the  card  above  the  column 
punched.  Checking,  filing,  and  reference  op¬ 
erations  are  thereby  greatly  facilitated.  The 
alphabetic  accounting  machine  prints  in  full 
on  finished  reports  the  names,  addresses,  de¬ 
scriptions,  etc.,  recorded  in  the  tabulating 
cards  through  the  medium  of  punched  holes. 
The  alphabetic  feature  supplements  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  machine  to  add  and  subtract  and 
to  print  totals,  grand  totals  and  net  balances. 

Commencing  December  17,  on  Thurs- 

day  evenings,  from  7:15  to  7:30  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time,  L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona 
Typewriter  Company  began  a  new  comedy 
serial  glorifying  the  American  secretary.  It’s 
called  “Nine  to  Five.” 


Q  ^  The  Auto  Multiple  Sales  Corporation 
makes  a  non-carbon  duplicating  paper. 
Each  sheet  of  paper  is  treated  so  that  the  type¬ 
written  mark  registers  on  it,  without  any  car¬ 
bon  paper.  Various  colors  arc  used,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  a  very  large  number  of 
copies  can  be  made  simultaneously.  The  only 
question  in  my  mind  is  how  other  marks  can 
be  prevented  from  showing. 


The  Executive  Lamp  by  Aladdin 
Manufacturing  Company,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana,  has  a  series  of  ingenious  clamps  with 
which  the  lamp  may  be  attached  to  any  desk, 
regardless  of  whether  the  desk  is  of  the  round 
edge  type,  has  a  glass  top,  or  is  without  a  lip. 
The  lamp  raises  the  four  to  eight  foot-candle 


A.  A.  Bowie,  January,  1936 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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illumination  ot  the  average  office  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  Ix^tween  forty  and  fifty  foot-candles, 
the  amount  required  for  adequate  visibility 
according  to  I.  K.  S.  standards.  The  trans¬ 
lucent  glass  lx)\vl,  shade  treated  to  reflect 
light  without  glare,  and  swinging  arm  are 
some  of  the  worth-while  features  of  this  new 
lamp. 

From  Commercial  Teacher  to  Chairman 
oF  Marshall  Field  and  Company 

•  Thk  recent  election  of  James  O.  McKin- 
sey  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
Chicago,  is  another  example  of  opportunity 
in  American  business. 

Mr.  McRinsey’s  first  contact  with  business 
was  through  a  course  which  he  took  at 
Barnes  Business  College,  St.  l^ouis,  Missouri. 
He  afterwards  attended  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Warrensburg,  Nfissouri;  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas  Law  School;  The  School  of 
C'ommerce,  St.  Louis;  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  During  this  time  he  earned  the 
following  degrees:  LL.B.,  B.C.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.B. 
Then  he  qualified  for  C.P.A.  degree  of  the 
State  of  Illinois! 

During  the  course  of  several  years  of  teach¬ 
ing,  Mr.  McKinsey  taught  in  a  private  com¬ 
mercial  school,  in  several  high  schools,  and  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  Columbia  University.  His  first 
commercial  teaching  position  was  in  the  Mo- 
berly,  Missouri,  Commercial  College.  Then 
for  a  time  he  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Wichita,  Kansas;  and 
the  McKinley  High  School  of  St.  Louis  be¬ 
fore  his  appointment  to  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

In  1919  he  began  the  professional  practice 
of  accounting,  and,  in  time,  w'orked  into 
management  counseling.  In  1925,  we  find 
him  the  senior  partner  of  James  O.  McKin- 
scy  and  Company,  Business  Counselors.  From 
a  longer  article  in  the  November  24  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation: 

Prior  to  his  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
(Marshall  Field  and  Oimpany),  Mr.  McKinsey  was 
head  of  the  business  counsel  firm  bearinjj  his  name. 


It  was  on  the  basis  of  a  siirsey  by  his  firm  that  sev¬ 
eral  large  corixiralums,  inclutiing  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  anti  the  United  States  Steel  t'orjioration,  car- 
rietl  out  internal  reorgam/.ations. 

A  survey  of  the  Marshall  Field  and  Com¬ 
pany  organization  preceded  his  election  as 


©  Moffett  Studio 
JAMES  O.  McKINSEY 


Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that 
company.  ! 

The  above  record  would  show  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinsey  to  lx:  no  stranger  to  the  structure  and 
operations  of  important  business  concerns. 
This  impression  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  information  that  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kroger  Crocery 
and  Baking  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and 
the  Chicago  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  McKinsey  evi¬ 
dently  finds  some  time  for  play  include  the 
Chicago,  Attic,  Saddle  and  Cycle,  Racquet, 
Quadrangle,  Chicago  Ciolf,  and  the  Rookery 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  McKinsey’s  host  of  friends  are  grati¬ 
fied,  Ixith  personally  and  professionally,  that 
this  well-deserved  and  signal  honor  has  come 
to  him. 


Don't  miss  reading 
pages  389-394 
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I.  STIMULATING  BOOKS 

KhtPiNG  Young  in  Business,  by  E.  B.  Weiss 
and  Louis  L.  Snyder,  Whittlesey  House, 
McCiraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1934,  182  pp.,  $1.75. 

rhis  b(M)k  mi>>hl  easily  have  been  entitled  “Keep- 
injj  Young  in  Business  Teaching,”  for  the  advice 
given  is  just  as  applicable  to  teachers  as  to  business 
nun.  It  was  written  to  help  persons  in  business 
guard  against  nervous  breakdowns  and  premature 
senility  caused  by  motlern  demands  for  almost  sufver- 
human  energy  in  everytlay  life.  The  idea  of  the 
authors  is  to  present  a  guide  to  civilized  living  and 
to  |)oint  out  the  killing  habits,  the  fears,  and  tab<x>s 
that  are  all  wrong. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  “Rut-Phobia.”  In¬ 
stances  of  workers  who  rind  themselves  in  a  rut  are 
given.  Then  follow  chapters  on  making  yourself  and 
not  your  job  your  boss,  and  on  wasting  business 
hours. 

Three  chajiters  should  be  reatl  by  the  teacher  who 
has  a  tendency  to  overwork.  They  arc  entitled: 
"Play  as  You  CJo”;  “Twenty-Five  Health  Command¬ 
ments”;  and  "What  Price  Slumber?”  They  are  full 
of  commonsense  bits  of  advice. 

Next,  there  is  a  chapter  on  business  bcKjks  and 
luriodicals — “Baked  in  ('.lay.”  According  to  the 
authors,  one  of  the  secrets  of  perpetual  youth  in 
business  is  the  reading  of  ideas  about  business  pre¬ 
sented  in  luKiks  and  magazines.  Economic  changes, 
particularly,  demand  attention.  “Business  publica¬ 
tions  have  remained  abreast  of  every  development 
with  timely  and  authoritative  articles.”  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  worker,  himself,  if  he  is  not  mentally 
young  and  alert  to  present  conditions. 

.According  to  the  next  chapter,  “the  sort  of  fam¬ 
iliarity  that  breeds  contentment  is  based  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  your  fellow-men  and  of  yourself.”  A 
self-test  is  included.  The  purjxise  of  the  test  is  to 
decide  how  well  you  use  your  mind.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  statement:  “1  am  always  ready  to  revise  my 
opinion  anti  judgment  when  new  ideas  tir  facts  arc 
presented.” 

“Sour  Livers”  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  tlesigncd  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
Definite  suggestions  arc  given. 

Other  chapters  are:  “Making  a  Job  for  Yourself"; 
“Understanding  Business  Nature”;  and  “Living  in 
Harness." 


Reviews  o^  important  books,  infor¬ 
mative  masazine  articles,  and  tests 

V^jcATioNs  For  Women,  by  Adah  Peirce,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1935,  329 

pp.,  $2. 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  are  usually  sfiecial- 
ists  in  business  information  for  their  communities. 
When  a  club  or  other  local  organization  schedules  a 
talk  on  opixirtunities  for  young  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  it  is  fitting  and  pro{Kr  that  the  local 
teacher  of  business  subjects  be  asked  to  give  the 
talk.  Then,  t(K>,  pupils  come  to  teachers  for  advice 
as  to  occupations  for  which  to  prejiare.  While  the 
teacher  should  keep  in  touch  with  business  conditions 
in  the  local  community,  as  the  most  important 
source  for  his  information,  he  will  rind,  also,  that  a 
general  discussion  of  vexations  is  valuable. 

Such  discussion  is  found  in  a  btK>k  on  vocations 
for  women.  Bart  IV,  which  is  devoted  to  business 
vexations,  includes  a  chapter  ein  each  eif  the  follow¬ 
ing:  general  office  anel  secretarial  work,  acceiunting, 
banking,  insurance,  aelvertising,  department  steire 
work,  real  estate,  and  hotel  work. 

Informatiein  about  each  vexation  is  presented  under 
the  following  headings:  Contributions  to  Sexiety, 
Relation  to  Other  V'exations,  Historical  Development, 
.Avenues  Within  the  Mtxlern  Office,  Education  and 
'Training  Required,  Qualifications  Desired,  Remunera¬ 
tion,  and  References. 

Under  “Avenues  Within  the  Modern  Office,”  these 
liositions  are  considered:  office  manager,  jirivate  sec¬ 
retary,  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  file  clerk,  machine 
operator,  telephone  ojxrator.  'The  discussion  of  each 
is  necessarily  brief  in  a  book  in  which  twenty-nine 
general  vocations  are  considered. 

'The  material  in  this  book  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  each  (xcupation.  1  he  teacher, 
however,  will  rind  it  necessary  to  supplement  with 
more  up-to-date  information.  For  example,  the 
references  given  in  the  chapter  on  general  office 
and  secretarial  work  are  dated  from  1915  to  1929. 

The  preface  and  the  two  o^xmlng  chapters  are 
esjiecially  good  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  girls 
who  are  thinking  about  the  choice  of  an  (Xcupation. 
They  are  full  of  sound  advice  presented  in  a  most 
attractive  style. 

Finally,  the  Ixxik  has  the  merit  of  presenting 
many  types  of  work  for  women.  When  girls  fail  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  we  wonder  what  advice 
to  give  them.  'The  reatling  of  this  Ixxik  or  a  similar 
one  will  o|>en  up  new  fields  to  them. 
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Dl.vi  i.opiNc  Intkllu;ent  Consumers,  by 
Reign  S,  Hadsell,  Principal,  Hiram  High 
School,  Hiram,  Ohio,  1935  (paper),  16 
pp.,  15  cents. 

There  IS  much  of  value  packed  into  this  sixteen - 
paye  pamphlet,  only  essential  matter  being  included. 

It  is  in  reality  the  guide  for  a  course  in  consumer 
economics.  No  textbook  is  used.  The  students  are 
asked  to  do  laboratory  work,  make  original  investi¬ 
gations,  prepare  displays,  and  keep  a  notebook. 

ITiere  arc  twenty-nine  projects  included  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  course.  These  divisions  are: 
(1)  surveying  the  consumer  situation;  (2)  agencies  to 
help  the  consumer;  and  (3)  voluntary  projects. 

The  voluntary  projects  include  the  preparation  of 
files  for  the  school's  consumer  library  or  the  special 
investigation  of  one  commodity;  resulting,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  an  actual  saving  of  money  to  schoolmates 
in  subsequent  buying  of  the  commodity.  Other  proj¬ 
ects  require  the  testing  of  fabrics,  comparisons  of 
buying  packaged  or  bulk  goods,  public  utility  prop¬ 
aganda,  etc. 

The  bibliography  is  esiiecially  good,  the  inappro¬ 
priate  matter  frequently  included  in  bibliographies 
being  excluded  from  this  one.  There  arc  course 
organization  materials  for  the  teacher,  library  mate¬ 
rials — books  and  pamphlets — for  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  headings  for  the  folders  in  a  consumer  library, 
a  list  of  organizations  concerned  with  consumers’ 
problems,  and  a  roster  of  testing  and  service  agen¬ 
cies  of  interest  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  lladscll.  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
preparation  of  these  projects,  which  constitute  a 
contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  amount  of 
published  material  on  consumer  education. 

Teachers’  Guide  to  “Teaching  Beginners 
How  TO  Typewrite”  and  “Correct  Short¬ 
hand  Technique,”  by  Eleanor  Skimin  and 
Ethel  Wood,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Washington,  1934  (pamphlet), 
35  pp.,  50  cents. 

The  films  for  which  this  is  the  teachers’  manual 
were  developed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gordon 
F.  Cadisch,  who  is  now  dean  of  the  Hudson  Qillege 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  film  used  for  beginners  in  typewriting  includes 
sixteen  scenes.  In  the  first  scene,  the  secretary  pre¬ 
pares  to  typewrite  a  letter.  When  this  film  is  shown 
to  the  class,  the  manual  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
teacher.  The  correct  techniques  can  be  pointed  out. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  scenes  shown  in  the  film. 
Correct  and  incorrect  ways  of  performing  various 
operations  in  typiewriting  are  shown.  The  tech¬ 
nique  used  at  various  speeds  is  an  especially  valu¬ 
able  feature  of  the  film  and  the  manual. 

The  shorthand  film,  also,  is  made  up  of  sixteen 
scenes.  Correct  technique  is  demonstrated  on  the 
screen.  The  teacher,  with  the  help  of  the  manual. 


Have  You 
Examined? 


You  will  surely  want  to  examine  this 
new  text  and  become  familiar  with  its 
many  new  departures  which  give  expression 
to  the  new  trends. 

Includes  a  cumulative  testing  program  of 
new-type  tests,  which  measure  various 
aspeas  of  typing  skill. 

Teaches  typewriting  for  personal  use.  The 
problems  in  Parts  1  and  2  revolve  around 
the  personal  and  school  activities  of 
students. 

Presents  the  new  Contrast  Approach, 
which  minimizes  errors  and  makes  for 
rapid  keyboard  control. 

Trains  for  office  work  (Parts  3  and  4) 
through  related  problems  that  put  the  stu¬ 
dent  into  a  business  atmosphere. 

Two  Editions:  Book  One  (Parts  1  and 
2),  210  pages;  Complete  Text  (Parts  1,  2, 
3,  4),  330  pages.  Your  examination  copy 
to  consider  for  introduction — free. 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

624  N.  Gilmor  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Arc  you  getting  The 
Rowe  Budget?  It’s  free. 
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may  supplement  this  visual  lesson.  Two  scenes  in¬ 
clude  suggestions  on  correct  transcription  technique. 

Even  though  the  films  arc  not  used  in  a  certain 
school,  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  Teachers’ 
Guide  gives  valuable  hints  on  the  development  of 
correct  technique  in  teaching  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing. 

II.  PERTINENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

Sational  Office  Management  Association 
Forum,  Secretary,  R.  P.  Brecht,  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Published  bi-monthly  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  June,  $5  per  year. 

The  June,  1935  (X:4),  number  of  this  Forum 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  articles  published.  Some 
of  the  titles  are  “Oflice  Personnel  .Administration  and 
Salary  Standardization  in  the  -Atlantic  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,”  “Pre-Employment  Training,”  “Control  of 
Office  Work,”  “Production  Planning  for  the  Large 
or  Small  Office,”  and  “The  Future  of  Mechanization 
in  the  Office.” 

We,  as  teachers  of  business  subjects,  know  that 
our  efficiency  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  keeping 
in  close  contact  with  business.  .An  excellent  way  to 
do  this  is  to  read  what  the  business  men  write  about 
office  work. 

For  example,  consider  the  article  on  pre-employ¬ 
ment  training  included  in  this  issue  of  the  N.O.M.A. 
Forum.  It  is  a  report  by  J.  R.  Jackman,  of  the  Ken¬ 
dall  Mills,  of  a  study  made  by  commercial  educators 
in  and  around  Boston  and  a  group  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Office  Management  Association.  The 
author  of  the  article  writes  that  he  wished  to  check 
his  theory  “that  commercial  courses  in  large  and 
small  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
probably  unknowingly  and  certainly  unintentionally 
turning  into  the  field  of  office  work  thousands  of 
graduates  who  are  not  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
requisites  of  the  positions  they  are  expected  to 
fill.”  The  report  indicates  that  other  business  men 
agree  with  him.  The  usual  plea  is  made  for  train¬ 
ing  in  penmanship,  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation, 
arithmetic  and  personal  qualities. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  a  series  of  tests  is 
being  planned:  (1)  a  cultural  background  test;  (2) 
a  general  knowledge  test;  and  (3)  a  series  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill  tests. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  business  men  have 
told  us  their  requirements.  We  can  at  least  read 
carefully  what  they  say  and  incorporate  their  sugges¬ 
tions  into  our  training  programs,  so  far  as  possible. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  has,  upon  request  of  commercial  educators, 
voted  to  accept  subscriptions  for  the  Association’s 
journal,  called  N.O.M.A.  Forum,  from  commercial 
teachers  at  $2  a  year,  which  is  a  60  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  regular  rate. 


Business  Education  in  an  Integrated  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Program,  by  George  C. 

Jensen,  California  journal  of  Secondary 

Education.  X;7  (October,  1935),  pp.  451- 
455. 

This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jensen,  principal 
of  the  Sacramento  Senior  High  School,  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Conference  on  Business  Education  in 
April,  1935, 

He  discusses  two  tendencies  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion:  (1)  the  tendency  for  a  great  mass  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  move  up  out  of  the  high  school 
to  a  post-high  school  level;  and  (2)  the  freeing  of 
high  schools  to  function  in  the  field  of  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

Each  of  the  following  subject  groups  is  then 
treated  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram:  mathematics,  social  studies,  consumer  courses, 
sciences,  languages,  stenography,  English,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

III.  TIMELY  TESTS 

The  teacher  of  stenography  has  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  tests  from  which  to  choose.  They 
comprise  lists  of  words  and  sentences,  read¬ 
ing  and  transcription  tests,  dictation  and 
transcription  tests,  and  batteries  of  tests. 

Lists  of  words  and  sentences  for  each  unit 
are  found  in  “Progressive  Exercises,”  which 
may  be  used  as  exercises  or  as  tests.  From 
time  to  time,  lists  of  words  and  sentences 
appear  in  the  Gregg  News  Letter  and  the 
Business  Education  World.  Two  such  tests, 
covering  Chapters  I  to  VI  and  I  to  VIII  in 
the  Manual,  under  the  title  of  “Shorthand 
Theory  Examinations,”  appeared  in  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  World  for  May,  1934,  and 
December,  1934.  Complete  theory  tests  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Gregg  News  Letter,  distributed 
free  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Reading  and  transcription  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  giving  the  students  shorthand 
plates  for  transcription.  There  is  now  avail¬ 
able  a  series  of  plates  for  duplication.  Men¬ 
tion  of  them  is  made  in  the  following  list  of 
tests.  Gregg  Writer  plates,  especially  those 
designed  to  accompany  the  various  chapters 
of  the  Manual,  may  be  used  for  reading  and 
transcription  tests. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  dictation 
and  transcription  tests  which  may  be  given. 
Each  month  the  Gregg  News  Letter  presents 
material  for  such  tests.  Progressive  Speed- 
Building  Tests  are  also  available.  Other 
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dictation  and  transcription  tests  arc  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  following  list. 

Batteries  of  tests  are  cs{>ecially  appropriate 
to  shorthand  l>ecause  skill  in  writing  and 
transcribing  shorthand  is  complex.  A  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests  measures  the  ability  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  write  words  according  to  shorthand 
principles,  skill  in  shorthand  penmanship, 
ability  to  take  dictation,  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  ot  shorthand  notes  when  read, 
and  speed  in  reading.  The  “Rollinson  Diag¬ 
nostic  Tests”  represent  such  a  battery. 

Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial  Teach¬ 
ing  OF  CiREGG  Shorthand,  by  Ethel  A. 
Rollinson,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1931,  391  pp.,  $2. 
(Printed  tests  covering  each  chapter  of  the 
Manual  arc  sold  in  packages  of  five  copies 
of  any  one  test  for  twenty  cents.) 

The  introduction  to  this  book  presents  a  helpful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  tests  in  general  and  diagnostic  tests  in 
particular.  Directions  for  giving  the  tests  and  for 
making  the  diagnoses  are  given.  Tests  for  each  unit 
of  the  Manual  follow. 

The  separate  printed  tests  cover  the  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Manual. 

Test  A  contains  a  list  of  fifty  words,  brief  forms, 
and  phrases.  They  are  printed  in  longhand.  The 
student  is  allowed  three  minutes  in  which  to  write 
them.  The  words  are  arranged  in  cycles.  For 
example,  in  the  test  for  Chapter  II,  words  1,  5,  9, 
13,  etc.,  illustrate  the  reversing  of  circles  before 
straight  strokes;  while  2,  6,  10,  14,  etc.,  show  re¬ 
versing  after  straight  strokes.  Reversing  between 
straight  strokes  in  the  same  direction  is  employed  in 
3,  7,  11,  15,  etc.  The  reversed  loop  is  illustrated 
by  words  4,  S,  12,  16,  etc.  With  the  help  of  the 
printed  analysis  of  errors  which  accompanies  each 
test,  the  student  and  the  teacher  may  detect  instant¬ 
ly  which  principles  are  not  clearly  understood  or  ap¬ 
plied. 

Test  B  is  a  test  of  skill  in  penmanship.  Long- 
hand  and  shorthand  are  given,  together  with  blank 
lines  ujion  which  the  student  copies  the  shorthand. 
.\n  analysis  of  penmanship  is  included  with  the 
test.  There  is  a  list  of  questions  for  the  person 
who  is  checking  the  test  to  answer. 

Test  C  consists  of  dictation.  The  material  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  ranges  from  thirty  words  a  minute  in 
Chapter  I  to  sixty  words  a  minute  in  Chapter  XII. 
The  dictation  lasts  for  three  minutes.  The  notes  are 
checked  by  means  of  a  printed  key. 

Test  D  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (a)  reading  for 
word  meaning;  (b)  reading  for  comprehension;  and 
(c)  reading  speed.  The  reading  for  word  meaning  is 
ingeniously  arranged.  The  shorthand  characters  for 
a  sentence  are  written,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  word,  for  which  a  choice  of  four  longhand 


words  is  given.  Test  D  (b)  includes  many  irrele¬ 
vant  words  placed  within  a  letter  or  article  written 
in  shorthand;  the  student  is  asked  to  cross  out  the 
words  which  do  not  make  “sense.”  In  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  reviewer,  students  are  not  successful  ' 
with  this  test.  Test  1)  (c)  is  a  test  of  reading  rate,  j 
The  tests  are  checked  by  students.  .\  printed  I 
checking  sheet  accompanies  each  test.  I  he  result 
IS  not  intended  for  grading  jiuriHises  but  for  use  in 
remedial  learning  and  teaching. 

The  reviewer  finds  these  tests  very  satisfactory  in 
her  own  classes.  Through  their  use,  students  arc 
led  to  apjireciatc  that  shorthand  skill  includes  many 
elements— that  jxnmanship  and  reading  ability  arc 
equally  as  im]K)rtant  as  the  taking  of  dictation. 
Also,  they  represent  an  excellent  and  easy  way  of 
locating  difficulties  and  points  which  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  proper  emphasis  in  teaching.  The  checkinf: 
of  another  person’s  paper  is  a  valuable  experience 
for  the  student.  He  is  likely  to  develop  a  more  criti¬ 
cal  attitude  toward  jK-nmanship,  phrasing,  and  other 
features  of  shorthand  writing  than  if  he  sees  only 
his  own  work  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

Blackstone  Stenographic  Proficiency 
Tests,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Mary  W.  I 
McLaughlin,  World  Bmik  Company,  Yon- 1 
kers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1932,  Forms  I 
A  and  B.  j 

'This  test  is  made  up  of  seven  sections:  (1)  f 
Knglish;  (2)  syllabication;  (3)  office  practice;  (4) 
alphabetizing;  (5)  abbreviations;  (6)  business  or¬ 
ganization;  and  (7)  transcription. 

The  transcription  section  includes  seven  letters  in 
each  form  of  the  test.  The  teacher  selects  two  let-  . 
ters  for  dictation.  Careful  directions  for  administer-  ■ 
ing  the  test  are  given.  I 

The  other  sections  of  the  test  arc  of  the  objective  j 
type.  Printed  keys  are  furnished  to  teachers.  ! 

'The  correlation  of  a  sampling  of  the  results  of  | 
this  test  with  the  efficiency  ratings  of  employed  I 
stenographers  indicates  that  the  test  is  a  valid  one. 

Instructions  for  scoring  arc  given,  together  with  a 
request  that  all  results  be  rejxirtcd  to  the  authors. 

Other  Sources  for  Test  Material 

Cities  (such  as  Detroit)  and  states  (New 
York  and  Indiana,  for  example)  have  con  ' 
structed  tests  to  be  used  in  city  or  state  sur¬ 
veys.  These  tests  indicate  the  phases  of 
shorthand  learning  considered  important  by 
administrators. 

Teachers  who  have  found  any  tests  espe¬ 
cially  satisfactory  are  urged  to  report  their 
exfieriences.  Other  teachers  will  find  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  tests  you  use  very  helpful 
in  their  work. 
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A  guaranteed  instrument  made  solely  for  measuring 
intervals  of  time.  Not  an  alarm  clock  —  not  elec¬ 
trically  operated. 

STURDY 

BEAUTIFUL 

ACCURATE 

GENERAL  %  ELECTRIC 
X-RAY  CORPORATION 

toil  JACKSON  tlVO.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION  Ji 

2012  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 

In  accordance  with  your  offer  to  refund  the  amount  involveil  if  within  10  days  I  am 

dissatisfied,  you  may  send . Interval  Timers  at  I.S.25  each  to  the  address  below. 

□  Ship  prepaid  (check  or  money  order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


Address 
City . 


8,000  TEACHERS 
ENDORSE  CLOCK 
THAT  TIMES  TESTS 


Chicago,  Ill. — (Special).  In  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country  teachers 
are  l>eing  relieved  of  the  task  of  standing 
watch  over  classes  during  speed  tests. 

“The  Ci-E  Interval  Timer,’’  says  one 
enthusiastic  director  of  a  commercial  col¬ 
lege, “saves  at  least  two  hours  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  time  during  an  eight-period  day.’’ 

“Without  this  device,’’  says  another, 
“we  would  retpiire  three  ty^iing  teachers 
instead  of  the  two  we  now  have.’’ 

“Even  if  this  appliance  w'ere  priced  at 
flOO,  we  would  not  be  without  it,’’  is  the 
opinion  of  A.  C.  Heaver,  Director  of 
Studies,  The  Washington  Sch<M)l  for  Sec¬ 
retaries. 


This  remarkable  timing  unit,  set  in 
advance  and  started  by  a  lever  when 
ready,  announces  the  passing  of  any  in¬ 
terval  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 

Every  sc1kk>1  has  constant  use  for  one 
— or  more.  Use  the  convenient  coupt>n 
below  for  ordering  on  a  “money  back  if 
not  .satisfied’’  ba.sis. 


A  “Worth  $100  to  Us” 
||  says  College  Head 


When  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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IN  STEP  WITH 


THE  MODERN  COURSE  IN 


Bound  in  strong  red  waterproof 
fabric.  Stamped  in  black.  List 
price  $1.72. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


A  modern  geography  of  commerce  and  industry  that  is 
matchless  in  its  complete  coverage  of  the  world! 


THE  NATIONS  AT  WORK 

PACKARD-SINNOTT-OVERTON 

Every  nation,  every  country  of  modern  industrial  significance 
is  represented.  All  the  products  and  industries  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations  are  spread  before  the  student  in  panoramic  view. 
Factual  and  statistical  data  are  up  to  date.  More  than  600 
illustrated  subjects  accompany  the  reading  text.  Maps  in 
abundance. 


TIMELY  in  its  accent  on  today’s  economic  problems. 

CHALLENGING  in  its  teaching  of  the  modern  functions 
of  economic  principles. 

MODERN  ECONOMICS 

CORBETT  and  HERSCHKOWITZ 

Today’s  economic  scene  is  the  background  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  in  this  new 
book.  Current  economic  problems  are  the  simple  applications 
of  each  principle.  In  all,  it  is  a  realistic  text  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  new  order!  For  advanced  classes. 


Bound  in  strong  dark  bine  waska- 
bit  fabric.  Stamped  im  silver. 
List  price  $1.68. 
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SELECTED  PRACTICE  MATERIAL 


•  THE  GREGG  WRITER  for  January 

presents  this  same  practice  material 
in  Shorthand  Form  for  Reading  Drill 

Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

(Sfc  .■iimouuceinciit,  paije  407.  The  January  Senior 
O.  G.  A.  Test  appears  only  in  the  Gregg  IVriter.) 

Every  Iwy  and  girl  has  the  right  to  expect  tliat 
some  day  he  will  go  abroad.  He  may  liavc  to  save 
up  for  a®®  long  time  to  do  so,  but  he  should  go. 
There  are  many  things  that  he  will  see  which  he 
did  not  dream  would  be  so  lovely*®  anil  fascinating 
to  him.  The  people  with  their  different  mixles  of 
living  and  dress,  their  friendly  effort  to  make"®  him 
like  them,  their  towns  and  villages — they  will  all  be 
well  worth  his  while.  And  no  matter  how  long  he 
must  wait  before*®  he  can  make  the  journey,  I  would 
say  to  him,  “Go,  by  all  means,  and  enjoy  the  big 
time  of  your  life.”  (97) 

The  Day  an  d  the  Work 

By  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

To  each  man  is  given  a  day  and  his  work  for  the  day; 
And  once,  and  no  more,  he  is  given  to  travel  this 
way.*® 

And  woe  if  he  flies  from  the  task,  whatever  the  odds; 
For  the  task  is  appointed  to  him  on  the  scroll  of  the 
gods.*® 

There  is  waiting  a  work  where  only  his  hands  can 
avail ; 

.\nd  so,  if  he  falter,  a  chord  in  the  music  will  fail.*® 
He  may  laugh  to  the  sky,  he  may  lie  for  an  hour  in 
the  sun; 

But  he  dare  not  go  hence  till  the  lalx)r  appointed"* 
is  done. 

To  each  man  is  given  a  marble  to  carve  for  the  wall; 
A  stone  that  is  needed  to  heighten  the  beauty*®®  of  all; 
And  only  his  soul  has  the  magic  to  give  it  a  grace; 
And  only  his  hands  have  the  cunning  to  put  it**®  in 
place. 

Yes,  the  task  that  is  given  to  each  man,  no  other 
can  do; 

So  the  errand  is  waiting,  it  has  waited’*®  through 
ages  for  you; 

And  now  you  appear;  and  the  Hushed  Ones  are 
turning  their  gaze 

To  see  what  you  do  with  your  chance  in’*®  the 
chamber  of  days.  (164) 


For  besinning  and  advanced  class¬ 
es — 5383  standard  words,  counted 
at  a  uniform  syllable  intensity  of 
1.40,  to  facilitate  timed  dictation 

Snow — Welcome  Snow  I 

A  Tribute  to  the  Winter  Season 

By  MARIE  MAHAFFY 

It  is  hard  to  convey  a  sense  of  their  loss  to  people 
living  far  from  snow  and  frost,  but  when  known,  it 
is  something*®  to  watch  for  eagerly  each  year  and  to 
revel  in  when  it  appears.  After  the  dark  days  that 
always  come  at  this*®  season,  some  morning  you  go 
to  the  door  and  at  first  glance  feel  that  by  some  magic 
you  have  left  this  earth  in  your  sleep*®  and  have  been 
taken  into  a  fairy  country.  So  glistening  and  sparkling 
and  lovely  is  it  that  it  makes  your*®  heart  throb  with 
emotion  and  you  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  only 
another  snow,  such  as  you  have  seen  many*®®  times 
before,  yet  which  never  becomes  common,  but  fills 
you  with  awe  each  time  it  greets  you  afresh. 

You  step  into**®  a  thick,  soft  drift  at  the  very  door¬ 
step,  as  you  seek  the  path  of  yesterday.  In  the  yard 
the  trees  are  ghostlike  with**®  their  branches  loaded 
and  softly  swaying  in  the  breeze,  which  as  soon  as  the 
snow  ceased,  began  to  increase  a  little.**®  The  flower 
stalks  of  this  year’s  blossoms  are  almost  completely 
broken  by  the  heavy  load  of  snow  heaped  upon 
them,**®  and  the  fence  is  a  solid  wall,  thicker  at  the 
base  and  showing  openings  only  at  the  top.  The 
shed  has  a*®®  cap  where  lately  its  head  was  bare,  and 
only  the  dog,  scampering  about  in  glee  and  digging 
with  his  paws,  seems  real**®  in  this  changed  scene. 

Everything  is  much  more  still;  only  yesterday  pat¬ 
tering  steps  could  be  heard  on  the  walk  and**®  the 
roaring  of  autos  on  the  road,  today  they  creep  at  a 
slow  pace  and  the  motor  horn  seems  lower  in  tone 
and**®  is  heard  as  a  mere  murmur  until  it  is  very 
near. 

This  is  the  early  morning  scene,  but  it  is  hard  to 
tell**®  which  is  most  pleasing,  the  snapping  frost  of 
the  still  morning,  the  dazzling  glare  of  midday,  al¬ 
most  too  much  for  the  eye,*®®  or  the  soft  glow  of 
early  evening  when  the  red  of  the  heavens  mixes 
with  the  gray  of  earth  and  all  is  mellowed**®  and  still 
again. 

Not  only  is  the  snow'  a  scene  to  dazzle  the  vision 
as  one  gazes  upon  it,  but  people**®  of  many  and 
varied  tastes  are  made  happy  by  its  coming.  The 
children  seeing  the  first  snow,  race  for  their  sleds 
and**®  are  on  the  hill  almost  before  you  know  it;  the 
grown  folks,  not  so  gladly,  maybe,  reach  for  some¬ 
thing  to  clear  the  paths,**®  but  although  they  com¬ 
plain  of  the  work  it  makes,  they,  too,  generally  like 
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It  pretty  well.  As  l<»r  pastimes,  they  will‘”“  agree 
that,  though  one  cannot  float  on  a  glassy  lake  or 
toss  on  the  waves  in  a  rowlxiat  at  this  season,  there 
is‘““  possibly  as  much  thrill  in  playing  a  game  of 
hfKkcy  in  the  fresh  chill  air,  and  in  skating,  skiing, 
and  even****  walking  on  the  crisp,  crackling  snow. 

I'or  those  comjxlled  to  stay  indoors,  what  cheer  in 
the  bla/.ing  hearth,  with  the  dog  or  cat*""  stretched 
m  lazy  |xace  before  it  on  the  thick  mat:  in  a  book 
or  some  sewing  uniler  the  softly  glowing  lamp, 
with**”^  the  steaming  coffee  being  brought  in  from  the 
kitchen.  If  the  door  ojuns  and  a  blast  is  blown  in. 
It  makes  the  arn/’""-chair  anil  the  glow  of  the  hearth 
seem  even  more  cheery.  I  his  is  the  time.  t(H»,  wlu  n 
iieighlxirs  have  the  desire  to  call  and"'"  ch.it  and  Ii.im 
a  lolh  time  together,  talking,  telling  stories  and  roast¬ 
ing  apples  on  the  hearth. 

It  IS  also^"’  the  time  of  the  holly  and  the  mistletix-, 
of  the  holidavs,  of  presents,  and  of  love  and  goinl  will 
to  men.  So.  though'"'"  we  love  dearly  the  flowers, 
the  green  of  grass  and  trees,  yet  we  like  t<M),  the  in- 
creaseil  ixp  and  vigor  of  the  season"’'"  of  snow,  the 
fairy  tracings  of  jack  Frost  on  the  panes  of  glass,  the 
clear  glimmering  of  the  far-off  stars,  and  the  merry""" 
gatherings  of  this  time  of  the  year.  (6U7) 


^^Bright  Boy  Wanted^^ 

BOB  DAVIS  Reveals 
in  the  "Herald  Tribune" 

A  True  Story  That  Stenographers  May  Read  With 
Pleasure 

.At  a  recent  public  banquet  1  sat  next  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  face  and  manner  of  speech  seemed 
strangely  familiar®"  to  me.  He  took  ilelight  in  my 
inability  to  classify  him. 

“I  can’t  blame  you  for  being  confused,’’*®  he  said, 
‘‘because  when  we  first  met  1  was  merely  a  cub 
stenographer  employed  by  a  large  corfxiration.  A'ou."® 
an  occasional  caller  on  one  of  the  directors,  saw  very 
little  of  me.” 

“What  are  you  doing  now?"  1""  asked. 

“One  of  the  firm,”  he  said,  handing  me  his  card. 
Well,  today  he  is  one  of  New  York’s  tycoons. 

“You  must  have  been  a*®”  first-class  stenographer," 
was  my  comment,  “to  rise  with  one  firm  to  the  jxiint 
where  you  could  step  into  eminence  under'*"  your 
own  direction.” 

“On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  with  siqHr-frank- 
ness,  “I  was  one  of  the  world’s  worst,  which  in'*” 
reality  accounts  for  my  rapid  rise  an<l  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.  Things  of  that  sort  hapjxn  in  the  business 
world,'*®  you  know,  but  few  men  have  courage  to 
admit  it;  or,  knowing  the  truth,  prefer  to  suppress 
it.  My  case  is  different.’*®  1  am  fully  aware  that 
whatever  prosperity  came  to  me  was  the  result  of  a 
fortunate  blending®®"  of  events  with  which,  initially, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  whatever.  And  yet  it  was  the 
turning  point'*®®  in  my  business  career!” 

“You’re  sitting  next  to  a  good  listener,”  I  said  with 
what  some  might  classify  as  a®*®  professional  leer. 


“This  is  the  story:  Sort  of  a  ‘Hright-Boy-Wanted’ 
proposition.  I  saw  the  advertisement  in®"®  a  Sunday 
paper  and  applied  for  the  job.  Could  I  take  stenog¬ 
raphy?  A’es,  alter  a  fashion,  but  my  long  suit®*®  was 
accounting:  came  from  a  family  of  mathematicians 
and  saiil  so.  but  they  wanted  to  break  me  in  as*®®  a 
secretary.  Rather  than  let  the  opportunity  go  I  ac¬ 
cepted  an<l  became  the  ty|iist  to  the'®"  head  of  the 
purchasing  department.  1  le  was  a  fine  man  and  pa¬ 
tient  of  my  shortcomings.  The  general  manager"'*® 
w  .is  .1  grouch  and.  for  some  reason  I  never  did  fathom, 
had  a  supreme  dislike  for  me,  which  he  voiced  on 
more'""  than  one  occasion.  ‘That  gangling  kid  on 
vour  pay  roll.’  he  once  remarked  to  the  head  of  the 
purchasing  department,'""  ‘don’t  look  to  me  as  though 
he  knew  much  alvuii  what  is  going  on.  I  low’s  his 
shorth.ind'  Send  him  into  my  olVice:  111*""  trv  him 
out.’ 

"Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  1  was  able  to  handle  any 
letter  he  was  callable  of*®"  ilictating,  but  the  siulden- 
ness  with  which  1  was  haleil  into  his  presence  rat¬ 
tled  me.  Not  that  only,  but  his  manner**®  was 
disagreeable  and  the  vlictation  rapid:  three  pages  of  it 
and  on  a  subject  with  which  1  was  not*"®  familiar. 
To  me  that  session  was  tragetly.  In  a  complete  funk 
I  left  his  desk  and  went  out  to  make  the**®  tran¬ 
scription:  an  imiHissible  task.  T  hirty  per  cent  of  my 
shorthand  notes  was  pure  confusion  and  a  lump  arose 

in .  my  neck.  It  was  a  fifty-to-one  shot  that  my  job 

was  alxiut  to  conclude  with  an  invitation  to  try 
something’®"  else — elsewhere.  You  can  imagine  my 
feelings  as  1  sat  there  trving  to  tlecipher  the  short¬ 
hand.  lust  a  mess"*®  of  |M>th(M>ks. 

During  my  pathetic  cogitations  the  general  man¬ 
ager’s  regular  secretary  steppeil  into  my  cubby-""® 
hole  ami  handed  me  a  filing  basket  in  which  was 
a  three-page  tvpewritten  letter  ami  an  advlressed 
enveloix."*"  ‘Hand  this  to  Mr.  (naming  the  big 
boss)  within  ten  minutes,’  she  said  in  a  soft,  gen¬ 
tle  voice,  and  before  I"®®  couhl  reply,  walked  out. 
A'ou’vc  probably  guessetl  that  it  was  a  complete  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  letter  he  had  dictated"®®  to  me  a  short 
time  before.  It  seemed  like  the  intervention  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  and  I  made  no  bones,  after  its  full"*®  purpose 
ha<I  dawned  upon  me,  alxiut  placing  it  on  the  desk 
of  the  Old  Man.  ‘Fust  a  moment,  while  1  glance 
through  this,"*""  he  sakl.  in  the  manner  of  a  Lord 
High  FNecutioner  about  to  pass  sentence  of  an  of¬ 
fender.  1  watched’’*"  his  face  change  from  |>otential 
criticism  to  high  api>roval,  as  he  scanned  the  epistle. 
‘You  are  an  excellent'®"  stenographer,’  he  remarked, 
reaching  the  last  line  and  adding  his  signature.  ‘Can 
you  do  anything  else  as'®"  well?’  1  h.ad  the  decency 
to  blush,  but  ujxm  recovering  told  him  I  was  a  better 
accountant  than'*®  anything  else.” 

“Not  such  a  big  gray  wolf  after  all,"  was  my  com¬ 
ment. 

“In  no  particular.  The  next  day  he  sent  for'*’®  me 
ami  suggested  that  I  take  on  a  more  imixirtant  job, 
at  more  money.  1  jum|H(I  at  it  and  that  evening  wav- 
laid'*®  his  secretary  from  whom  I  tiragged  an  expla¬ 
nation.  How  did  it  happen?  Well,  her  desk  was 
behind  an*"®  oriental  screen  in  the  same  room  with 
the  general  manager.  In  other  words,  she  had  taken 
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tin-  dictation*’""  at  the  same  time  1  was  failing  in  a 
similar  attempt.  ‘1  was  sorry  for  you,’  she  said  witli 
a  \vhv-shouldn’t-'“"tine-stenographer-help-another  look 
in  her  e\<s.  ‘Now  that  you  have  gained  his  ta\<»r 
who  e.m  tell  to  what  extent"""  he  may  advance  you. 
Really  he  is  a  line  man  ami  wants  e\er>hod\  to  suc- 
ceetl.  But  you  mustn’t  ever*”’"  tell  about  that  letter. 
Promise.^’  ” 

“Did  you.'” 

“('rossetl  my  heart  never  to  sciueal.  Nor  did  1. 
Went  right  on  up  the  line  and  got’’""  to  the  top.” 

“Married  the  Old  Man’s  tlaughter,  1  supjKi.se,  like 
the  hero  in  the  storv  IxMik  and  liveil  happily  ever*'"" 
alter.'” 

“Yes.  livetl  happily  ever  after,  but  I  didn't  marry 
die  Old  Man’s  daughter.  1  married  his'""  secretary.” 
('•-12) 

I  ('upyn^/n,  I9i4.  Reprinlcd  with  permission  of  the 
ciiithor.) 

Graded  Letters 

Wrlf+en  by  S.  LOUISE  SMITH 
Versailles  (Ohio)  High  School 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 
Dear  (ieiitry: 

I’ve  discovered  just  the  place  you  want,  1  think. 
When  your  letter  of  lanuary  9  was  sent  me,  I""  was 
positive  such  a  jilace  could  not  be  found,  but  luck 
was  with  me — or  you  ! 

It  is  a  place  of  200  acres*"  in  Oolden  (iate  (xiunty. 
The  grounds  meet  those  of  the  ('onvent  of  Saint 
.\gnes  on  one  side,  and  front  on  the  ocean.  The"" 
house  was  built  by  a  I'rench  count,  on  a  grant  which 
he  received  from  an  Indian  chief,  and  is  very  old — 
much  older""  than  any  arouml  it.  .Mthough  it  has 
stoiKl  empty  for  years,  it  is  still  as  sound  in  every 
loint  as  it  was'""  the  day  it  was  framed  up. 

I'he  house  is  long  and  low.  but  it  has  a  second 
floor.  1  here  are  six  nxims  on  each  fliKir;  two  win¬ 
dows'*'"  in  each  riKim  cxccjn  those  that  can  be  opened 
to  the  sea —  in  these  there  are  four.  Back  of  the 
house  is  a  large  laundry'*"  and  several  small  houses 
for  the  help.  The  stables  and  other  buildings  are  at 
the  far  end  of  the  grounds  and'""  cjuite  removed  from 
the  house.  Between  is  a  grove  of  trees  which  the 
owner  should  have  been  ashamed  not  to  keep  trimmed. 
They  have'*"  strained  and  bent  in  the  winter  gales 
until  several  giant  pines  are  doomed  to  be  killed 
unless  someone  will  spend  time®""  and  money  on 
them.  I’here  are  fruit  trees,  too,  which  yield  well 
even  when  let  grow  wild.  To  the  right  are  the  wide 
fields;  to  the®®"  left,  the  sheepfolds  on  which  once 
depended  the  Count’s  steady  flow  of  gohl. 

There  are  plenty  of  repairs  to  be  made.®*"  Car- 
(lenters  are  needed  badly  and  without  delay.  You 
would  have  to  replace  most  of  the  glass  and  expend 
no  small  sum®""  of  money  to  put  the  place  in  shaiK. 
But  I  think  it  can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Come  and  see®**"  it  before  making  any  definite 
ilecision. 

F.xcitedly  yours,  (293) 


Graded  Letters 

Written  by  S.  LOUISE  SMITH 
Versailles  (Ohio)  High  School 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Temple: 

We  have  your  letter  concerning  Fernclitf  Academy, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  know  of  your  daughter’s®" 
desire  to  attend  here.  We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of 
our  bulletin,  from  which  you  will  obtain  many*" 
helpful  items  pertaining  to  attendance — the  courses 
given,  divisions  of  terms,  tuition  fees,  and  other"" 
useful  data  in  condensed  form. 

Nearly  two  hundred  girls  are  enrolled,  all  of  high 
sch<K)l  age.  There  are  two  miKlern""  residence  halls, 
Warner  and  Kirtland.  The  girls  from  the  two  upper 
classes  live  in  the  former.  Each  hall  has  two  gexx! 
house'""  mothers,  women  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
who  know  and  love  girls,  and  who  can  discern  their 
hidden  gixxl  traits  as'®"  well  as  their  weak  ones. 

Our  campus  covers  250  acres,  some  of  which  is  in 
wiKxlland,  where  the  girls  picnic'*"  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  The  builtlings  other  than  the  residence  halls 
are  Barnhart  and  Martin,  which  are  useil  for'""  class¬ 
es  and  stuily.  Carter  Chajxl,  and  Western  Hall  (the 
hospital  building).  Homes  for  the  married  teachers 
are  on'""  the  grounds  or  near  them.  We  have  some 
lovely  gardens,  a  large  fiehl  reserveil  for  outdtxir 
sports,  anti  four  tennis  courts. 

We  draw®""  girls  from  every  corner  of  the  States, 
but  we  are  sure  each  one  meets  our  high  standards 
of  character  and  worth.  No®®"  expense  is  spared  to 
maintain  our  work,  our  teaching  staff,  and  our  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  very  high  level,  and  our  pupils®*"  must  be 
girls  who  merit  such  continuous  effort. 

If  you  will  fill  in  the  enclosed  blanks  and  return 
th<  m  to®""  our  registrar,  we  can  soon  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  vve  can  certify  your  daughter  for  entry  this  com¬ 
ing  semester.®""  Should  you  have  further  questions, 
vve  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Sincerely  yours,  (294) 

Graded  Letters 

WriHen  by  EARL  CLEVENGER 
Lawlon  (Oklahoma)  High  School 

For  Use  v«^ifh  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Forrest: 

In  justice  to  Captain  Diamond,  the  president  insists 
on  our  earnestly  reconsidering  the*"  demand  we  in¬ 
tended  making  that  he  submit  the  exact  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  son-in-law’s  having  been  advanced*®  over 
one  of  our  best  chemistry  students  to  conduct  the 
biggest  project  vve  have  undertaken  in  the*"  North¬ 
west. 

We  arc  reminded  that  while  Diamond  is  the  young¬ 
est  man  ever  selected  he  is  also  one  of  the*"  most 
competent,  and  admirably  adapted  to  command  the 
situation. 

It  is  recommended  that  we'"®  withhold  our  pro- 
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tcit  in  rrgard  t(»  the  matter  for  the  time  being,  ani)| 
I  am  of  the  o|>inion  that  this  would’*'*  be  ailvisable 
Is  it  agreed? 

Cordially,  (129) 


Dear  Mr.  Pound: 

We  advise  that  you  submit  your  plan  for  financing 
the  new  subway  to  the  subeditor.  I  Ic'*’**  has  requested 
that  we  send  him  something  for  publication,  lie  in¬ 
tends  to  help  us  as  much  as  he  can,  so  tell*®  him 
exactly  what  we  have  agreed  to  do  and  he  will  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  acceptable  form. 

Remind  him  that  we“®  have  extended  the  time  for 
submitting  bids  in  that  suburb  and  that  it  is  needless 
to  advance  a  guess  as  to”®  who  the  successful  bidder 
will  be. 

He  can  honestly  rec<»mmend  your  project,  for  it  is 
considerably’®®  more  advantageous  to  the  public  than 
the  Act  advocated  by  the  Inieftiutut  .idriser. 

Sincerely  yours,  (120) 


Dear  Mr.  O'Neill: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  placing  your  hogs  on  the  market.  1*®  should  like 
to  know  when  to  exjiect  your  shipments.  There  has 
been  an  unusual  demand  for  the  last  week  or  two, 
and*®  some  of  those  buyers  may  call  any  tlay  to  ask 
about  getting  one  or  two  more.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  such*®  sales  you  ought  to  have  them  reatly  to  ship 
in  a  day  or  two.  Kindly  let  us  know'  what  you  can 
do. 

One  of  our*®  representatives  will  see  you  tomor¬ 
row,  and  he  ought  to  be  given  definite  reply  on  the 
subject  if’®®  possible.  On  account  of  the  way  pur¬ 
chasers  are  now  ordering,  it  is  out  of  the  cjuestion 
for  us  to  do  much’*®  more  in  reference  to  the  matter 
until  we  know  what  you  are  able  to  say  alvoiit 
shipments. 

Our  fee  for  acting’*®  as  your  agent  will  be  charged 
against  the  sum  collectible  for  each  shipment  and  a 
remittance  sent  you  for’*®  the  rest. 

Very  truly  yours,  (165) 


Nowhere  Else  ^ 
Such  Values  .  .  . 


•  Presidents,  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  society,  finance,  business,  the  theatre 
and  the  arts  prefer  the  Congress.  They 
know  its  high  traditions  of  service,  conti¬ 
nental  cuisine,  spacious  guest  rooms.  They 
never  forget  its  superb  location  where 
the  loop  meets  the  Boulevard,  overlook¬ 
ing  lake  Michigan. 


•  Congress  luxury!  Now  you  can  stay  at 
the  Congress  for  less  than  $5.50  per  day — 
including  room  and  three  excellent  meals. 


Single  room  and  bath,  from 
Double  room  and  bath,  from 


^3 

^5 


Fixed  price  meals  to  meet  all  pocketbooks. 


Our  Food — Part  II 

By  MARIE  MAHAFFY 
South  St.  Paul  High  School 

Wriften  Especially  for  Use  with  Chapter  Seven 
of  the  Manual 

It  may  be  that  corn  pone  was  one  of  the  items 
found  on  your  dinner  table,  but  can  you  estimate  the 
land  required*®  and  the  labor  entailed  in  order  to 
furnish  this  useful  food? 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  is  the  most  valuable*®  grain 
grown  in  this  country.  It  is  native  on  this  continent, 
and  was  found  by  Columbus,  who  took  it  to*®  Spain 
and  had  it  planted  there,  from  which  place  it  even¬ 


tually  spread  all  over  the  world.  Corn  grows  best  in 
a  well*®-drained,  sandy  soil,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  where  the  winters  are  not  long  and  it  can 
have  plenty  of  warm’®®  sunshine.  In  the  autumn 
when  the  grain  has  ripened,  it  is  often  cut  by  hand 
and  placed  in  shocks  made  by  bending  some’*®  of  the 
uncut  hills  and  binding  them  together  at  the  top.  The 
cut  stalks  are  piled  around  these,  forming  a  round, 
tent’*®-like  mass,  to  prevent  the  grain’s  being  harmed 
by  rain  until  it  is  removed  from  the  husks. 

It  is  usually  husked’*®  by  hand,  shelled  by  the 
farmers  and  sold  to  a  granary  or  market.  Corn  is 
used  in  many  more  ways  than  wheat.  Some’*®  is 
canned,  some  ground  into  meal,  besides  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  which  is  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle  and  sold  in  the 
form  of*®®  meat.  Railroads  and  trucks  move  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  hogs  and  beef  cattle  from  the  farms  to 
the  packing  plants,  where  the  process  of**®  inspecting. 
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killing,  and  packing  meats  forms  another  of  oiir  great 
industries. 

The  tender  beet,  the  mutton  you  had**"  a  tew  days 
ago,  or  the  sausage  to  which  you  helped  yourself 
freely,  were  obtained  for  you  through  the  service  of 
many^"®  experts  and  by  modern  methods. 

.Meat  is  eaten  by  men  everywhere  and  this  coun¬ 
try,  after  retaining^'*"  enough  for  our  own  use,  ex¬ 
ports  large  c^uantities  to  foreign  countries.  'I'he  source 
of  this  meat  is  mostly  cattle,  hogs,'""  and  sheej),  the 
cattle  iinlustry  being  the  most  important.  Cheat  herds 
are  gathered  together  on  the  northern  plains,®^"  east 
of  the  RcK'ky  Mountains,  where  the  weather  is  Uk) 
cold  and  uncertain  for  growing  grain  and  the  land  is 
not  worth®*"  planting  in  farms  or  gardens.  Many 
more  are  found  in  the  corn  belt  on  the  southern 
prairies,  where  the  land  is  almost®""  desert,  but  will 
sustain  cattle  successfully.  As  they  roam  to  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  rind  food,  they  arc  burned  with  the®*"  braml 
of  the  ranch  to  which  they  belong  and  are  given  their 
freedom  until  the  round-up  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
brands*""  serve  as  evidence  lor  their  owners.  As  they 
wander  over  the  plains  to  obtain  food,  many  are  lost 
in  the  summer*®"  storms  and  the  blizzards  of  winter, 
for  they  cannot  be  carefully  guarded  as  are  the  cattle 
on  farms.  There  is,**"  too,  the  threatening  danger  of 
tire,  and  some  become  the  victims  of  wolves  and 
snakes.  Vet  a  large  enough  percentage*""  is  spared 
to  warrant  continuing  the  industry.  Many  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  arc  sent  temporarily  to  farms*""  in  the  corn  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  fattened  before  being  converted  into  meat. 

The  [Tork  that  was  serveil  at  your®""  dinner  table 
was  from  hogs  born  and  raised  on  miKlern  farms, 
sent  in  due  course  to  the  packing  house,  where  they 
were  killed  and®®"  dressed,  put  in  cold  storage  days 
ago  or  even  weeks  ago,  and  which  in  due  time 
reached  you  through  the  medium  of  the®*"  butcher. 

Sheep,  also,  are  maintained  mostly  on  the  western 
plains  where  the  land  is  not  fertile  enough  for  any¬ 
thing®""  except  grazing.  They  are  attended  by  shep¬ 
herds  and  dogs,  summer  and  winter,  to  ward  off 
danger,  and  in  due  time  rind®*"  themselves  on  the 
farms  being  fattenetl,  or,  it  may  be,  arc  sent  at  once 
to  the  packing  house,  where  they  attain  their 
destined"""  end  in  the  form  of  mutton  to  supply  an¬ 
other  item  in  the  fiKKl  of  man.  (615) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Submitted  by  Germaine  G.  Bernard,  Dover,  \'ew  Hamf'- 
shire;  Kathleen  .l/i<rray,  Bedford,  Indiana;  Marion  E. 
Beauchamp,  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia 
IVhcatley,  Barnesville,  Ohio 

Dear  Friend: 

Won’t  you  please  take  care  of  the  enclosed  bill — 
before  you  forget  it.^ 

A  little  reminder  was  sent  to  you®"  about  a  month 
ago — and  now  we  come  knocking  at  your  door  again. 

Please  don’t  think  us  offensively  persistent.*"  Your 
credit  is  as  good  as  gold.  But  we  want  to  know  that 
Story  Bool{  is  giving  you  genuine  satisfaction"® — that 
you  are  a  pleased  member  of  our  family  circle — and 
your  payment  will  be  one  good  way  of  telling  us. 


If*"  by  any  chance  or  for  any  reason  it  should  be 
inconvenient  tor  you  to  semi  right  away  the  $4.00’"" 
tor  your  renewal,  won’t  you  please  sign  and  mail  the 
enclosed  post  card.^  This  will  show  us  that  you  wish 
to  continue  to*®"  receive  Story  Book,  and  will  inform 
us  when  we  may  expect  the  payment  on  your 
renewal. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (140) 

Mr.  Ava  Bass 
340  Twelfth  Street 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 
Dear  Sir: 

You  have  often  heard  the®"  old  proverb,  “A  Stitch 
in  Time  Saves  Nine.”  Probably  you  have  never 
thought  that  you  might  save  your  son’s  gratle.  Why 
not  make  it*"  easier  for  him  to  get  his  lessons?  Why 
not  help  him  make  a  better  grade  in  scIkmiI  ? 

I'hcre  is  a  new  easy  way  to  get""  lessons.  Buy  a 
Britannica  Reference  Shelf.  Your  ch'ld  will  be  able 
to  get  his  homework  in  a  few  minutes*"  instead  of 
a  few  hours. 

We  arc  making  a  great  offer,  which  lasts  only  ten 
days.  You  can  buy  this  set  for  only’""  $88.00. 

Send  us  your  order  today. 

Very  truly  yours,  (113) 

Miss  Virginia  Daley 
1 12  Willow  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Respected  Friend: 

We  are  sending®"  to  you  by  tcxlay’s  parcel  post  one 
of  our  catalogs  and  trust  you  will  rind  what  you  de¬ 
sire  listed  in  same,  if*®  not,  kindly  let  us  know  just 
what  you  have  in  mind  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
submit  samples  or  quote  you  the  current"®  lowest 
wholesale  prices. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  the  inquiry. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  (76) 

lustice  of  the  Peace 
Barnesville,  Ohio 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  a  number  of  accounts  in  Barnesville  and 
St.  Clairsville  that®"  we  have  been  unable  to  collect. 

Will  you  please  inform  us  if  you  will  assist  us  in 
making  these  collections*"  and  what  procedure  is 
necessary. 

V’ery  truly  yours,  (51) 

Two  Office  Girls 

By  ERMA  SCHEUERMANN 

Head  of  Department  of  Commerce,  High  School, 
Garner,  Iowa 

(Annotated  for  use  after  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual) 

Mary  was  our  office  girl 

Whose  thoughts  were  in  a  constant  whirl. 

Her  eyes  were  always  on  the  clock. 

.At  extra  work  she’d*®  surely  balk. 
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ANNOUNCES 

A  National  Shorthand  Contest 


FREE  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
with  the  OFFICIAL  GREGG  POINT' 

To  the  teacher  of  each  group  of  15  or  more  entering 
this  contest. 


This  nation-wide  contest  is  designed  to  increase  stu¬ 
dent  interest  in  better  shorthand  through  improved 
penmanship. 

Enter  your  classes  in  this  contest.  It  costs  absolutely 
nothing  and  the  rules  ore  simple.  Each  teacher  enter¬ 
ing  a  student  group  of  15  or  more  will  receive  free  on 
Esterbroolc  Fountain  Pen  with  the  Official  Gregg  Point. 
Three  beautiful  silver  cups  representing  the  National 
Championship  will  be  awarded  to  the  teachers  of  the 
groups  having  the  finest  papers  submitted  by  classes 
from  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  All  stu¬ 
dents  submitting  outstanding  papers  will  receive 
Meritorious  Award  Certificates. 

Enter  your  classes  today. 


.  .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  .  . 


ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO..  Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  entry  blank  and  rules  for  youi  ESTERBROOK 
PEN  Shorthand  Contest  together  with  —  copies  of  contest  material 
for  my  students.  This  material  is  to  be  sent  without  charge  or 
obligation. 


SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


Free  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  will  be  forwarded  with  this  contest  material  where  IS 
or  more  students  are  to  compete. 


When  returning  this  entry  blank  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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I  or  on  tlic  very  stroke  of  live 
She’rl  make  a  sinklen,  hasty  dive 
I'o  get  her  wraps  from  yoniler  rack. 

And*"  never  thoiiglit  of  coming  hack 
rill  after  nine  on  the  clock  next  day. 

No  matter  what  the  lioss  would  say. 

She  always  talked""  of  “last  night's  dance" 
Or  latest  frocks  from  Paris,  France. 

She  rlressed  in  gaud\'.  tasteless  styles 
While  others  cast  disgiisterl  smiles.^" 

P(K)r  Mary  coiinteil  not  the  cost 
L’ntil  the  day  her  job  was  lost. 

Aiul  now  Miss  Hettv's  in  her  place. 

She  IS  a  girl"’"  of  |>oise  ainl  grace. 

Slu  comes  each  morning  with  a  smih. 

And  makes  iis  leel  our  life’s  wnrth  while. 
She  never  comes  a  minute  late.'"" 

It  seems  she  can  appreciate 
1  hat  her  emplover  liu\s  her  time. 

A  w.isted  minute’s  worth  a  dime. 

\iul  all  her  work""  is  <lone.  you  see. 
With  utmost  speeil  and  accuracy. 

“  That  girl’s  a  wonder.”  says  the  boss. 

And  Hetty’s  gain  is  Mary’s  loss."’" 

Now  stenogs  gay.  hear  ye  tiwlay 
Phis  story  sad  and  true. 

And  will  you  all.  both  great  and  small. 
Resolve  \(iur  best  to  do:"*" 

Let  all  heads  bow.  and  take  a  \ow 
lo  ever  strive  to  be 
()f  Hetts’s  tvpe.  Not  .M.irv’s  t\pe 
I'ntil  Kternity.  (2(Kf) 


The  U  se  oF  the  Margin 

Excerpts  from  a  Volume  of  This  Title 

By  EDWARD  HOWARD  GRIGGS 

If  you  have  ten  hours  a  da\  to  spend  as  you  please, 
you  mav  perhaps  afford  to  waste  an  hour  of  it — per¬ 
haps;  but  if“"  you  have  only  half  an  hour  each  day  at 
\our  own  free  tlis|)osal,  that  half-hour  Incomes  a 
sacred  opportunity*"  of  life,  the  chance  to  change 
the  quality  of  your  existence,  to  multiply  the  capital 
on  which  you  are""  tloing  business  in  the  Novation 
of  living.  .And  yet  there  are  |>cople  foolish  enough 
to  talk  of  doing  something'*"  to  “pass  the  time.”  or — 
wickedK — even  to  “kill  time”!  Think  of  it:  care¬ 
lessly  abandoning  or  wilfully'""  murdering  one’s  own 
pitential  life! 

No.  the  river  of  time  sweeps  on  with  regular,  re¬ 
morseless  current.  There  are'""  hours  when  we  would 
give  all  we  possess  if  we  could  but  check  the  flow 
of  its  waters,  there  arc  other  hours  when  wc  long'*" 
to  speed  them  more  rapidly;  but  desire  and  effort 
alike  arc  futile.  Whether  we  work  or  sleep,  are  ear¬ 
nest  or'""  idle,  rejoice  or  moan  in  agonv :  the  river 
of  time  flows  on  with  the  same  resistless  IKhkI;  and 
it  is  only^*°  while  the  water  of  the  nt  er  of  time  flows 
over  the  mill-wheel  of  today's  life  that  we  ean  utilize 
it.'^”  Once  it  is  past,  it  is  in  the  great,  unreturning 


sea  of  eternity.  Other  op^Kirtunitics  will  come,""® 
other  waters  will  flow;  but  that  which  has  slipped 
by  unused  is  lost  utterly  and  will  return  not  again. 

I  have"*"  yet  to  sec  a  student  suffer  merely  from 
t<K)  much  work,  while  one  often  sees  students  so 
alarmed  by  some  anaemic"’’"  medical  adviser  that 
they  never  dare  to  work  to  the  limit  of  their  power; 
and  \et  all  work  below  that"’*"  level  docs  not  educate 
us  as  it  might.  If  one  could  elie  of  overwork  it 
would  not  be  the  most  inglorious®""  of  ends.  I,  for 
one,  would  far  rather  die  of  overwork  than  be  scared 
to  death.  What  really  harms,  however,  is®®"  not 
work,  but  work  mixed  up  with  insane  physical  habits 
or  work  with  worry.  Worry  is  always  one  of  two 
things;®'"  it  is  idiocy  or  insanity.  A’ou  may  take 
Noiir  choice,  there  is  no  third.  Worry  depresses  the 
physical®’’"  vitality,  destroys  courage,  dims  the  vision 
of  the  ideal,  weakens  the  will,  stands  in  the  way  of 
realizing®’*"  anything  worth  while;  and  the  human 
being  who  hojies  to  accomplish  something  will  get 
worry  under  his*""  feet  at  the  earliest  fxissiblc  mo¬ 
ment.  Work,  on  the  other  hand,  grxid,  honest,  hard 
work,  when  in  right  relation,*®"  builds  vitality  and 
gives  increased  power. 

The  dilliculty  is  not  that  jxoplc  work  trio  much, 
but  that  they  fail**"  to  apply  the  great  o[x:n  secrets 
of  wonderful  accomplishment  in  work.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  all  the  great*""  secrets  of  human  life 
arc  open  secrets;  everyone  knows  them;  men  of 
genius  apjily  them.  For**"  example:  everyone  knows 
It  is  imixissiblc  to  think  without  fresh  air;  and  yet 
it  is  only  within  twenty®”"  or  thirty  years  that  we 
have  been  building  our  school-houses  with  reference 
to  ventilation.  We  used,  in  cold®®"  weather,  to  close 
diKirs  and  wintlows  and  heap  up  a  big  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  then,  when  the  children  became  drowsy 
or”*"  stu|iid,  wc  whip|Hrd  them — surely  not  a  very 
logical  meth(Kl  of  developing  intelligence!  The  dif¬ 
ficulty®""  was  less  lack  of  knowledge  than  failure  to 
apply  what  everyone  knew.  So  it  is  with  all  the 
great  problems®*"  of  human  life. 

What  are  the  ofien  secrets  of  wonderful  accom¬ 
plishment  in  work  that  men  such  as  Leonardo""®  da 
Vinci  and  Goethe  (leculiarly  understood  and  ap¬ 
plied:  Consider  what  cither  of  those"®"  myriad- 

mintleil  men  accomplished.  Leonardo  we  think  of  as 
a  painter:  accidentally  he  was  so.  In"*"  his  time 
painting  was  the  great  avenue  of  expression,  and 
men  of  genius  were  naturally  tlrawn  into’’"®  it.  Real¬ 
ly.  Leonardo  was  a  scientist:  he  cared  to  trace  nature 
to  her  lair,  to  tliscover  her  at  work"*"  in  her  own 
laboratory.  We  arc  told  he  wouhl  follow  a  grotesque 
or  ugly  face  for  miles — as  far  as  he'""  would  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  Once  he  had  caught  its  secret,  drawn  it, 
he  was  careless  of  making  a  picture,  of  leaving’®" 
behind  a  finished  work  of  art.  He  was,  further,  a 
lihilosophcr;  he  wrote  treatises  on  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing;'*"  invented  a  new  method  of  writing;  taught  a 
generation  of  artists;  invented  musical  instruments”®" 
and  played  wonderfully  uiion  them;  carried  out  great 
engineering  works;  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
princes”*"  and  statesmen;  wrote  masques  for  the 
('ourt  at  Milan;  superintended  their  production.  Leon¬ 
ardo,  like  Goethe,  did*®*  enough  in  any  one  of 
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Iialf-a-do/.cn  fuliis  to  justify  his  place  in  the  world 
as  .1  man  of  genius. I  low  liid  he  achieve  it  all  in 
one  brief  lifetime? 

There  arc.  I  believe,  two  great  ojxrn  secrets  that 
explain  the”*"  achievement  of  men  such  as  Leonardo 
and  (loethe.  llie  first  is  so  simple  \ou  may  be 
sin  prised  wheti  I  state  it  it  is — tunccntratiun — 
putting  all  the  mind  you  have  on  the  task  in  hand 
while  you  do  it.  and  when  that  is  no  longer’*’*"  [xis- 
siblc,  turning  to  something  else.  1  supfxise  everyone 
imagines  he  understands  this;  try  it,  the"""  next  Ixxik 
you  read — not  the  next  mass  of  printed  pages,  but 
the  next  brxik  .seriously  challenging  your  thought. 
If  you"”"  have  not  practised  recently  the  art  of  con¬ 
scious  concentration,  you  will  inrhajis  find  that  five 
or  ten  minutes  is"‘"  as  long  as  you  can  hold  your 
miiiil  intensively  and  actively  on  the  task  in  haiul. 

Stop  then,  ami  go  out  for  a’ .  w.dk;  ntuin  and 

try  again.  In  a  month  you  will  have  multiidieil  the 
time  you  can  work  in  that  intense  fashion.  In’”"’  a 
year,  you  have  changed  the  t]uality  of  your  intellec¬ 
tual  life,  which  is  as  gcuxl  as  multiplying  the"’"" 
quantity.  To  live  with  twice  the  significance  is 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  living  twice  as  long. 

One  ought  never  to’”®"  read  merely  passively,  un¬ 
less  the  purpose  be  to  resjxind  to  artistic  beauty. 
Where  knowledge  and  ideas  are’"*®  the  end  in  view 
it  is  absurd  to  reatl  every  word  on  every  page.  Sup- 
{X)sc,  for  example,  one  takes  up’"""  wdiat  is  to  one  a 
new  field  of  reading:  let  me  say  Sociology.  The 
first  book  one  takes  up  must  be  read  through’""" 
word  for  word.  The  second,  however,  repeats  in 
facts  and  ideas  a  considerable  |X)rtion  of  the  first; 
and  when  a  do7.en  bixiks  have  been  mastered, 
the  next  contains  comparatively  little  that  has  not 
already  been  learned.”'"  To  read  that  next  volume 
as  the  first  in  the  field  was  read  is  simply  to  waste 
human  life.  One  must  learn  to  read”*®  actively, 
to  sec  at  a  glance  what  a  page  contains  that  one 
docs  not  already  know,  to  divine  from  index,  pref¬ 
ace,”*®  and  table  of  contents  what  a  volume  con¬ 
tains  that  is  worth  study.  (1172) 

Fu  nny  Stories 

As  She  Pictured  Him 

“And  were  you  little  once  like  I  am,  grandpa?” 

“Of  course.” 

“You  must  have  been  a  scream  with  those  glasses 
and  long  whiskers.”  (19) 

Much  Too  Much 

Dix-tor;  Did  you  follow  my  advice  and  drink  hot 
water  one  hour  before  breakfast? 

Mis  Patient:  1  did  my  best,  but®"  1  couldn't  keep 
it  up  more  than  ten  minutes,  doctor.  (29) 

Her!  Her! 

White:  They  stole  the  clock  right  out  of  this  rrxim 
with  that  dog  lying  there  and  making  no  attempt  to 
stop  them! 

Brown:  Well,  what*"  of  it?  He  is  a  watchdog.  (25) 
Impossible! 

Young  Husband:  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  this  cake. 


1 


Bride  (triumphantly):  That  shows  how  much 
you®"  know  about  it.  The  cook  book  says  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  delicious.  (31) 

Bright  Boy 

Manager  (to  boy  seeking  employment):  Weren’t 
\()U  here  two  weeks  ago,  and  diiln't  1  tell  you  then 
that  I  wanteil®"  an  older  Ixiy? 

Boy:  Yes  sir.  That's  why  I’ve  come  back.  (29) 

Haven't  We  All? 

scientist  has  discovered  that  singing  warms  the 
blood.” 

“Probably  right.  1  have  heard  singing  that  made 
my  blotxl  boil.”  (20) 

Playing  Sate 

.Smith:  What's  the  idea  of  the  suitcase — going 
away? 

(;i.u  ;  No.  1  heard  there's  going  to  be  a  rummage 
s.ile  in  the®"  school,  and  I'm  taking  my  best  clothes 
down  to  the  olVice  until  it's  over.  (33) 


Conclusive  Evidence 

.Magistrate:  Did  \ou.  or  did  you  not.  strike  the 
policeman ' 

Prisoner:  The  answer  is  in  the  infirmary.  (19) 


MAKE  YOUR 
^’/ftcrczr/.Q.VISlT  A 


Stay  where  successful 
men  and  women  stay-on 
Michigan  Avenue  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  where 
the  gallant  hospitality 
of  the  past  meets  the 
modernity  of  today.  Enjoy 
the  fine  food  -the  large 
spacious  rooms  and  the 
convenience 
of  Its  'edge 
of  the  Loop 
location. 


AUDITORIUM 

HOTEL 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE! 
AT  CONGRESS 
STREET 

CEO.  H.  MINK 

Manager 


RATES 

WITH  PRIVATE 
BATH 

(25" 

WITHOUT  PRIVATE 
BATH 
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